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ABSTRACT 

A report is given on the Extended Elemertary Teacher 
Education Program (EETEP) , a five-year alternative to the regular 
four-year elementary program at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
The purpose is to prepare elementary teachers who exhibit higher 
levels of teaching performance than coteachers prepared in the 
regular program. Primary components of the program are: (1) early and 
continuing field experiences that are integrated with the didactic 
portion of the program; (2) a liberal arts emphasis that requires 
both an increased general education requirement and a non-elementary 
education "major area" or two non-education "minor areas"; (3) an 
emphasis on the research knowledge base, begun in the foundation 
course r that bridges between early courses and is continued 
throughout the methods courses , internship, and subsequent seminars; 
(4) two semester blocks of methods courses closely relating didactic 
course work and field experiences; and (5) an internship followed by 
a teacher educator field experience with an accompanying seminar. The 
report includes a description of the project and its evolution, an 
assessment of program outcomes, and a practice profile. The 
appendices include course outlines for human technologies in 
teaching; teaching language and literature; and teaching mathematics, 
natural, and social sciences. Also included are EETEP interviews with 
students, faculty, and administrators; a description of the use of 
journals by EETEP students; and an analysis of policies effecting the 
development of new programs at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
(JD) 
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University of Nebraska-Lincoln 



Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program 
Project Portrayal 

I. Project Descripti on and Evolution 

The UnWerslty of Nebraska Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program (EETEP) Is a five- 
year alternative to the regular, four-year elementary program. Students volunteer for EETEP, 
but they also are selected Into It, though not through standards that are substantially different 
from those for the regular program. New cohorts are recruited and selected during their 
freshman year and begin the program In the first semester of their sophomore year. 

Basic Ideas for EETEP came from several different sources: ( 1 ) research on teaching, learning, 
and human development, ( 2) the general reform movement in education and teacher education, ( 3) 
content from the MCTE report, /4 Call for Change in Teacher Education, and (4) Berliner's 
concept of a pedagogical laboratory. Tne groundwork for the program was laid in discussions and 
planning meetings in 1 984-86; the first student cohort was admitted in August 1 986. Additional 
cohorts were admitted in 1 987 and 1988. 

In simplified form , EETEP can be characterized through four verbs: extend, connect, collaborate, 
and study. Eslgojl refers to EETEP's five year length ; It also describes a I Iberai arts program that 
has been lengthened throu^ adding eighteen semester hours to the general education requirement 
and also adding a non-elementary education major field or two minors. In addition, the pre- 
student teaching field experience has been extended by ten to twelve semester hours. Cwinect 
refers to our attempts to build connections within the program — connections between early field 
experiences and the abstractions that we teach in our on-campus pedagogy courses; connections 
between learning and development courses on the one hand and methods courses on the other; and 
connections across methods cairses, thus leading to the preparation of two major blocks of 
methods courses: (1) lan^jageand literature, and (2) mathematics, science and social studies. 
The third verb, collaborate , refers to collaboration with the College of Arts and Sciences in 
planning the liberal arts portion of the program; collaboratiwi with the Educational Psychology 
Department In planning the development and learning portion of the program and in offering 
sections of their courses explicitly for EETEP students; collaboration with faculty members in the 
regular elementary program In planning and offering specific, blocked sections of their courses 
for EETEP; and finally and "lost Importantly, collaboration with the Lincoln Public Schools where 
teachers aid schools host EETEP students at each stage of their field experience. Of particular 
Importance Is the fact that In each Instance of collaboration, we have hed both "planning" and 
"doing" collaboration. That Is, representatives oi all groups who are In soma way collaborating by 
teaching or otherwise working with EETEP students were Involved signulcantly In planning at 
least that portion of the program. Studv^ . the final verb used to describe EETEP, refers to the 
reflective journals that we ask students to write; it also refers to the procedures that we are using 
to examine both the processes and outcomes of the Extended Elementary Teacher Education 
Program. 

The EETEP Is intended to educate prospective teachers who will differ from those prepared in the 
regular program on several personal and professional dimensions. The outcome measures, then, 
are focused primarily on the EETEP student. Issues related to university and school faculties have 
been addressed to a lesser degree. 
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In order to compare the new program with the existing elementar/ education program , the project 
Identified students In succeeding EETEP cohorts as experimental samples and selected matched 
groups of students in the regular program as comparison groups. EETEP Cohort 1 t)egan with 16 
students; Cohort 2 with 23. By the beginning of spring semester 1988, each cohort consisted of 
thirteen students. Most of those students who had left the program had left elementary education 
(3) or the University o( Nebraska (8). As spring semester began, two additional Cohort 1 
students who had personal plans that would take them away from Lincoln arranged to transfer to 
the regular program at the end of the semester so that they could move from Lincoln a year earlier 
than would be possible If they had remained in EETEP. Since the end of spring semester 1 988 six 
Cohort 2 students also elected to transfer to the regular program. And, finally, one Cohort 1 
student failed to qualify for adm Ission to teacher education because of low grades and PPST scores. 

The thirteen Cohort 1 students who completed both the first two early field experiences and the 
first formal EETEP course. Human Technologies In Teaching, and Its associated field experience 
form the experimental group sample for Cohort 1 . The eighteen students who completed the first 
and second early field experiences form the experimental group for Cohort 2. The comparison 
group sample for Cohort 1 were students in three sections of the regular mathematics methods 
class. The comparison group sample was drawn to match EETEP Cohort 1 students as closely as 
possible on ACT scores and grade point average. Differences in means between the EETEP and 
comparison group were small and non-slgnlflcanl Thus it seemed reasonable to consider them 
equivalent In ability and to assume that differences between them resulted from the nature of their 
university experiences. 

Although they were similar on ACT scores and grades. University academic experiences of the 
students In EETEP Cohort 1 and Its comparison group differed In several ways. First, all of the 
EETEP students had completed three, two semester credit hour early field experiences, while 
students in the comparison group had completed only two, one semester hour experiences — and 
the nature of the experiences differed substantially. All of the EETEP students had completed the 
Human Technologies in Teaching course; none of the students in the comparison group had done so. 
On the other hand, students In the comparison group had completed from three to six of the nine 
methods courses that are required in the regular elementary education program. One of the two 
EETEP students who left the program at the end of spring semester also had taken three methods 
courses, and the oth r one had completed two before leaving EETEP. 

At the time of the stud/. Cohort 2 consisted of 16 females and 2 males. All but three were of 
traditional college agr All three non-tradltlonal ag«J students were 24 years of age; one of them 
was blind. The comparison group for Cohort 2 was randomly selected from a group of volunteers 
from sophomore educational psychology classes that required four hours of research participation. 
These students also wer3 enrolled in a regular program early field experience. 

Program/Component Description. 

Primary components of the EETEP are (1) early and continuing field experiences that are 
integrated with the didactic portion of the program; (2) a liberal arts emphasis that requires both 
an increased general education requirement (from a regular program requirement of 42 semester 
credit hours to an EETEP requirement of 60 credit hours) and that also includes a reduced number 
of options in each area, and a non-elementary education "major area" or two non-education "minor 
areas;" (3) an emphasis on the research knowledge base that Is begun in the foundations courses, 
is further developed in a course thfit bridges between the early courses ( field experiences, human 
development and educational psycholooy), and Is continued throughout the methods courses, 
internship, and subsequent seminars; (4) two semester blocks of methods courses having closely 
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related didactic course work and accompanying field experiences; and (5) an internship with an 
optional subsequent teacher educator field experience and an accompanying seminar. Of these 
features, first cohort students had completed only a portion of the liberal arts emphasis, the early 
field experiences, and Human Technologies in Teaching, the bridaina course. Second cohort 
students had completed only the two early field exoeriences and a smafl part of the added liberal 
arts emphasis. 

Early Field Fxnfiriennfis — All elementary education students at the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln have two semesters of early field experience, but this experience has been fundamentally 
restructured for the EETEP. In the regular program , students enroll for two, one semester credit 
hour (forty clock hour) experiences in locations that must be approved by the instructor. Three 
short papers are submitted during the semester in which the students describe and react to their 
experiences. Experiences include observations, tutoring, monitoring, some small group 
Instruction mi some non-instructional tasks. In the EETEP , students enroll for two, two semester 
credit hour courses of early experience. They are assigned In pairs to a teacher In one of two 
schools for two mornings per week. Their university supervisor visits them almost every day and 
every second week they have a seminar. Students turn in journals ever/ second week. The 
seminar, which is about forty minutes in length, serves four primary purposes: ( 1 ) students are 
invited to raise questions and to comment on their experiences, (2) the instructor discusses 
issues related to what he reads in the journals or sees taking place in the classroom, e.g. What are 
different ways that schools serve the needs of exceptional children and at the same time provide 
appropriate education for all children? (3) the instructor brings in new material for discussion, 
and (4) school staff members, eg. the principal, meet with students to answer their questions or 
to ask them questions. 

In the second semester, students change schools and teachers, grade levels, and EETEP partners. 
Fee(8)ack on student performance also Is secured from cooperating teachers. 

Human Technnlooles In Teaching. —The Human Technologies course and the third field experience 
are taught essentially as a single five semester credit hour course that includes on-campus 
didactic and laboratory work as well as off-campus experience. The combined course follows 
somewhat the pattern of the pedagogical laboratory described by Berliner (1987), exceot that 
each topic begins with a structuring of the content related to that topic in order to provide a basis 
for other experiences at increasing levels of realism ranging from simple simulations such as 
those provided in the University of Virginia computer simulation problems, to viewing and coding 
videotapes and discussing protocols, to microteaching. Each topic concludes with the EETEP student 
teaching a lesson using cooperative learning and emphasizing a particular teaching behavior. 
Students are expected to combine behaviors and skills developed early in the course with those 
developed in succeeding units. Students also are expected to "think" across units. Students work in 
study teams. 

The purpose of the Human Technologies In Teaching course Is to provide a bridge between early 
field experiences and educational psychology courses on the one hand and the special methods 
courses on the other. This bridge Is built upon certain selected, both general and specific concepts 
and principles, and their related research, that are discussed In child development and educational 
psychology. Thus, the course Is Intended to develop a limited number of strategies, behaviors and 
skills, and to suggest how others might be developed: it Is not intended to be incluci-'e. The Human 
Technologies in Teaching course also is intended to help students view individual teacher behaviors 
in relation to teaching strategies -- to see important relationships within what teachers do. 

The Human Technologies in Teaching course has cooperative learning, a teaching strategy, its 
organizing theme. This means that ( 1 ) cooperative learning is acknowledged as one teaching 
strategy that prospective elementary teachers should master, (2) students are taught about 
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cooperative learning and how to use it as-a <;a6hlng strategy, ( 3) much of the class instruction is 
organized in a cooperative learning mode, and ( 4) cooperative learning provides the structure for 
each lesson. 

Lanouaoe and llteraturft Block — The Language and Literature Block combines the essential 
content of three methods courses taught separately in the present elementary teacher preparation 
program: reading, language arts, and children's literature. The Block is built on the premise that 
language and literature are the bases of all content areas. 

The language arts (reading, listening, speaking and writing) are not subjects within themselves, 
but are concerned with the development of communication that is relevant, correct, clear, 
imaginative, and effective. Certain tools assist this communication, including spelling, 
handwriting, grammar and usage, creative dramatics, storytelling, and others. The application of 
these vvjols to effective methods of teactiing children to read, specifically to the development of 
basic word identification and comprehension strategies, are an important focus in the Block. 
Syntheses of these tools and strategies are extended to the development of children who read both 
for appreciation and information. Ability to translate knowledge of the basic communication 
processes to student tasks and behaviors is demonstrated in a variety of practicum experiences. 

The goal in the elementary classroom is to create an environment in which children learn to use 
language (language produced by them and by others) more effectively because they need it to 
accomplish tasks which are meaningful to them. This goal is met in part tjy providing choice— in 
activities, in materials, and in instructional methodologies. The goal in the Block is to create a 
language and writing "community" in the college classroom that will serve as a model for 
elementary classroom practice. This goal is accomplished in large part by providing the 
foundation from which the choices may be made. 

Teaching Mathematics. Natural and Social Sciences in the Elementary School — The Teaching 
Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences in the Elementary School block is an integration of three 
separate courses. The block emphasizes the role, content, materials, ond trends of mathematics, 
science, and social studies in childhood education. The organizing theme for the block is critical 
thinking skills. That is, EETEP students will be taught critical thinking skills and their 
application to each of the three content areas. Much of their teaching will be organized around this 
central theme. 

Course objectives for Teaching Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences in the Elementary School 
center around ( I ) the child, (2) the nature of mathematics and the natural and ^social sciences, 
(3) instructional planning, (4) school objectives for mathematics and natural and social sciences, 
(5) teaching strategies and instructional materials, and (6) evaluation. A major unit is built 
around each of these dimensions as well as one that includes such special topics as maps and global 
ikills, controversial issues, censorship and academic freedom, the teacher as a professional and 
the use of laboratories, including safety. 

Field Sites 

Four elementary schools In Lincoln serve as field sites for EETEP students. Approximately 
twenty-five teachers in these four schools have worked with EETEP students. These four schools 
serve quite different populations and have different organizations and emphases. 

SchQQl 1 — Is an older, Chapter 1 school In a generally lower Income neighborhood. Many 
children come from single parent families; there is a mixture of ethnic backgrounds. School 1 has 
an extensive special education program. Chapter 1 , ESL, and special education children are served 
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through extensive pullout programs. Thus, although School 1 is organized as a set of self-contained 
classrooms, many children spend a great deal of time away from their "r egular" classrooms. 

?ChWl 2 — is an older school with extensive additions having been made as more people have 
ifioved Into the service area. Populaflon served Is primarily n;lddle and lower middle Income. 
School 2 is not a Chapter 1 school. School 2 faculty are organized in teams; children are 
homogeneously grouped for some subjects and heterogeneously grouped for others. Because of the 
frequent regroupings, EETEP students see different groups of children on the same day, even 
though there are essentially no pullout programs. 

SdmLS — Is a school at what was an alrbase. At one time the school served a quite transient 
population, but that is no longer the case. Population served is primarily middle and lower middle 
income. School 3 has self-contained classrooms with relatively little pullout of children. 

School 4 — is a 40-year-old school that has been expanded several times; it serves a 
largaly middle and upper middle income population. About half of the school population is from the 
immediate neighborhood; the other half is bussed in. Teachers are organized in teams and there is 
some grouping of children. Instruction tends to be quite traditional. 

Expected Outcomes 

The general project goal , as stated above, Is to prepare elementary teachers who differ on several 
dimensions from those prepared in the regular University of Nebraska-Lincoln program. 
Essentially, we have said that we would lilce EETEP students to have higher conceptual level scores 
and scores that are higher in Bloom's taxonomy, to understand that there are multiple approaches 
to teaching, and to have more positive attitudes about children's ability to succeed In rshool; to 
know more about and be able to teach using a specific teaching strategy (cooperative learning), 
Bruner's concept of scaffolding, and selected teachRr behaviors. Furthermore, we want EETEP 
students to exhibit higher levels of teaching performe . je. 

Conceptual Level. — Other researchers have found that changing teachers' conceptual level scores 
is very difficult (Albertson, 1 987). However, because we are convinced that teachers who have a 
niqher level of conceptual functioning than is typical for elementary education students perform In 
a ojtferent manner (Albertson, 1 987), we consider it Important to attempt to help raise the level 
at which preservice teachers function. For example, teachers who function at higher conceptual 
levels encourage more complex cognitive processes, utilize more information to help students 
think divergently and engage in self-expression, create a variety of learning environments, and 
demonstrate greater behavioral flexibility (Albertson, 1987). We also are convinced that 
through extended combinations of classroom and field experiences of the sort that the EETEP 
provides In which students are asked to describe, analyze, and evaluate those experiences orally as 
well as in writing those students may achieve higher conceptual level scores — as well as attain 
the more traditional objectives of increased knowledge and skill levels. 

Intellectual Level — Hannah and Michaelis (1977) have developed a structure, level-of- 
Intellect, that is an adaptation and extension of Bloom's taxonomy (Bloom, et al., 1956). The 
Hannah and Michaelis structure has two levels with ear;, level having five divisions. The first 
level begins with interpreting and includes comparing, classifying, generalizing, and Inferring. 
The second level Is divided Into analyzing, synthesizing, hypothesizing, predicting, and evaluating. 

Level Qf intmratlon. — in addition to level-of-lntellect as described by Hannah and Michaelis. we 
used a level-of-integration structure developed for scoring daily reports in the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln Junior High School Project (B,Mney. Pettit and Santmire. 1986 ~ 
mimeographed). 
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Knowledge and Understanding. — Knowledge and understanding were measured tjy the end-of- 
coursetest in the Human Technologies in Teaching course. This test was given to students in the 
EETEP first cohort and tc 3 comparison group of junior students in the regular program. 

Performance gehavjorg- — Securing appropriate performance behaviors was somewhat more 
problematic than obtaining information about students' Icnow ledge and understanding. However, we 
do have some intrepretations of classroom videotapes of EETEP students teaching in the Human 
Technologies course. 



EETEP Planning Committee. 

Program planning and project supervision have been the responsibility of the Planning 
Committee, a thirteen member group with seven representatives from the faculty of the Center for 
Curriculum and Instruction, a graduate student, one faculty member from Educational Psychology 
and one from English, two representatives from the Lincoln Public Schools administration, and one 
person frtrni the Nebrasica State Department of Education. The Planning Committee has three 
subcommittees: Teacher Education, Teacher Educator , and Research. 

The Planning Committee meets monthly to receive information, react to recommendations from the 
staff and subcommittees, and make project decisions. The subcommittees, which also meet 
monthly or oftener, initiate almost all planning; however, much subcommittee planning is in 
response to staff experience and recommendations. 

First level planning occurs at the subcommittee level; decisions are made by the Planning 
Committee. Occasionally an issue requiring immediate action comes up at a time when the Planning 
Committee is scheduled to meet before the relevant subcommittee does. On those occasions the issue 
comes before the Planning Committee without the prior consideration of the subcommittee. 



EETEP has provided special professional opportunities for its students and cooperating teachers. 
The fifteen colleges and universities in Nebraska that prepare teachers have formed a Consortium 
for the Improvement of Teacher Education. Each year, this Consortium holds a meeting to which a 
well-known scholar is invited to give a keynote address. We have invited EETEP students and 
cooperating teachers to be guests at these meetings. Among the invited speakers have been David 
Berliner, Lee Shulman, John Goodlad, Heather Weiss and Ernest Washington. 

Curriculum Pl anning Activities 

Planning activities for the Early Field Experiences took place in the summer of 1986; those for 
the Human Technologies in Teaching and the Language and Literature Block, in the summer of 
1987; those for the Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies Teaching block, in the summer of 
1988. 

Earlv Field Experiences — Four teachers and a building principal worked with two faculty 
members and a graduate assistant as the planning team th .l designed the field experience sequence. 
Following preliminary planning, the group presented their progress to the Planning Committee. 
The final document serves as a guide for the two early field experiences. 

Human Technologies in Teaching Cniirse — Pi-e-planning for Human Technologies in teaching 
consisted of preliminary reviews of the child development and educational psychology courses and 
texts, telephone discussions with David Berliner and Jane Stallings, and administration of a 
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questionnaire related to appropriate content for the course to selected faculty and cooperating 
teachers. A four-person Lincoln Public Schools team — two teachers, one coordinator, and ona 
principal ~ worked with a faculty member In the detailed development of the course. Each 
member of the planning group assumed responslbllUy for developing the preliminary plan for at 
least one unit of instruction. Members of the group analyzed and made comments on the 
preliminary plan and it was later revised for Inclusion in the course. 

Lanauaoe and Literature Block. — Three persons from the Lincoln Public Schools — one 
coordinator and two teachers — worked with a faculty member as a planning committee in the 
development of the Language and Literature Block. 

Teaching riethemotlcs. Natural and Social Sr.t ences in the Flementarv School Block and Associatftri 
Figid Experience. — Three faculty members pulled together common concepts from these three 
methods courses and content areas, reduced redundancy, and formulated a plan to correlate the 
field experiences associnted with the present three separate courses. This work continued with 
cooperative efforts with a principal and a set of teachers. 

11. Mator Issues. StFatc ales and Collaboration Aooriwches 
Issue 1: Recruitment of students into EETFP. 

The first cohort of stuc:ents were recruited into the EETEP as first semester sophomores; the 
second cohort began the program according to the original plan as second semester freshmen. We 
had intended to continue beginning the program for students at the second semester freshman level. 
Three problems became apparent with this approach: ( 1 ) about half of the freshmen do not take 
Education 131 , Foundations of Education, the course through which we recruit students, until 
spring semester. This means that we primarily recruited from half of the freshman das?;; those 
recruited from spring sections during the first week cf the semester must drop and add courses in 
order to participate in the program. (2) Many students enter Teachers College as transfer 
students, often from the College of Arts and Sciences during their freshman year. Under the 
planned recruiting approach, they were in effect eliminated as potential participants. (3) As the 
program developal, with the exception of Cohort 1, there would be one semester (spring, 
sophomore year) in which no EETEP activity would take place. The Planning Committee, and 
teachers and students in the program , expressed concern about such a lapse. The chosen solution to 
this issue was to begin new cohorts as sophomores rather than second semester freshmen, using 
both semesters of the freshman year for recruitment, and expanding recruitment to tnose transfer 
students who are also at freshman or very early sophomore level. 

Issue 2: General Education . 

Although the project Increased the number of general education hours and limited the options of 
courses that may be used for general education, Steering Committee members continued to be 
concerned about the extent to which the project's Intent for general education outcomes was being 
met, and the extent to which these outcomes were, and should be, consistent with the university as 
a whole. The University of Nebraska-Lincoln does not have a single general education 
requirement; instead, all college and programs can establish their own. Despite an effort by the 
Chancellor to establish uniform requirements, this has not yet been accomplished. Because the 
University failed In its attempt to establish uniform requirements, the EETEP Planning Committee 
elected to revise the list of courses which could be used for general education in EETEP within the 
original framework.. Based on this decision a few minor modifications were made in these 
requirements. 
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Issue 3: Maior/Mlnor Finlds of study 

As students began coursework in their major/minor fields of stud/, problems and issues started to 
emerge. One problem was that of students who were completing dual endorsement programs in 
elementary education and either- special education or human development. The certification 
requirements in each of these other two fields are extensive enough that it becomes the student's 
only other major area of study, which was not the original intent of esti lishing majors and 
minors. However, the project has had 3-4 students in each cohort who want dual endorsement, 
and who are good students, and we are interested in accommodating them. We also recognize that a 
well-educated dual endorsement person is e valuable asset to a school. As the project gathers 
outcome data on students, we will pay particular attention to dual-endoi sement students, in order 
to better understand both the benefits and drawbacks of having special education or human 
development rather than an Arts and Sciences field as a non-elementary education major field of 
study. 

A second Issue related to major and minor fields of study had to do with the definition of those 
fields, and decisions about which courses qualify as part of the field of study. The Planning 
Committee made two decisions: ( I ) that majors and minors would be defined as the College of Arts 
and Sciences defined them , and the same number of hours would be required (estimated 1 8 hours 
for a minor; 36 hours for a major), and (2) that no more than 12 hours of a student's General 
Education coursework can be applied to the major field and no more than 6 hours to each minor 
field of study. There are some teaching endorsement fields, however, that do not have directly 
corresponding academic majors or minors; for example, a person can be endorsed In social studies 
or language arts, which are actually combinations of major/minor fields as defined by Arts and 
Sciences. Those broad fields may be more appropriate as a field of stud/ for an elementary 
education major, however. The Planning Committee voted to permit students to adopt these 
combinations. 

issue 4: Redesigning Methods courses. 

One of the major goals of this program was to redesign the methods courses in such a way that they 
are integrated and provide students with opportunities to apply the content in simulated and real 
situations. The Language and Literature and the Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences were 
organized into two separate blocks. 

An issue that has not been completely resolved is the strategy for field experiences to accompany 
the two semesters of methods courses. Students In the Language and Literature Block are in 
elementary classrooms two hours per day, five days per week. We have not succeeded, however In 
tying the concepts and strategies being taught In the methods courses to the ongoing programs In 
the site classrooms. 

Issue 5: Documentation. 

The project has dxumented both process activities, including course development, and outcomes. It 
also has gathered data on students in order to permit making comparisons at key points in the 
program and after program completion. 

The biggest issue related to documentation facing the project Is one of time and resources. EETEP 
students move through two new field experiences, a new course with an accompanying field 
experience, two newly redesigned methods blocks with field experiences, an Interrshlp, extended 
general education and major/minor fields of study; all phases of (his redesigned program should be 
documented. All of the faculty in the program are also teaching In the regular elementary 
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education program, however, and there are few resources, beyond the project funding Itself, for 
documentation efforts. Thus, we must find ways to dxument the program that add the least amount 
of additional burden to project faculty and teachers as necessary, while at the same time providing 
useful data for program improvement and project documentation. The Planning Committee and 
project staff have wrestled with this Issue throughout the period of our project. 

Issue 6: Collaboratton 

EETEP's primary collaborating organizations are the UN-L Colleoe of Arts and Sciences and the 
Lincoln Public Schools. Dr. Ned Hedges, former academic vice chancellor and now with the English 
Department, serves as a Planning Committee member and as liaison with the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Most issues that have arisen related to Arts and Sciences have dealt with appropriate 
courses to meet the perceived general education needs of EETEP students. Dr. Hedges has provided 
Information about such courses as well as actively negotiating with the English Department and 
with the Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences. In addition to this primary contact with Arts and 
Sciences, we have had limited discussions with some other departments to arrange for specific 
courses to be taught. For example, the Mathematics Department for many years has listed a course 
titled Geometry for Elementary Teachers in which the concepts underlying the geometry taught to 
elementary school students are covered. This Is not a required course, and because of no demand, 
it has not been taught. We want EETEP students to have it; thus, we have talked with the 
Chairperson of the Mathematics Department who assures us that if we notify them the year before 
the course is first needed, they will begin offering it on a regular basis for our students. 

We have considered that extensive and active collaboration with the Lincoln Public Schools (LPS) 
Is central to the EETEP. For this reason, we have two persons from the LPS staff (Drs. Marilyn 
Moore, Associate Superintendent, and Betty Dillon-Peterson, Director of Staff Development) as 
members of the Planning Committee. They have been instrumental in activities leading up to the 
various curriculum planning groups as well as in working through the process for securing 
expressions of interest from elementary schools that serve as field sites. 

One of the major forms of substantive collaboration with the schools has been the teams of teachers 
and administrators who have worked with university faculty to design EETEP courses and field 
experiences. This summer planning has been critically important to the success of the project, 
not only because the courses have been better as a result of their work, but because the teachers' 
involvement has resulted in a much firmer commitment to the program by the individual teachers 
and the faculties in their buildings. Three examples may illustrate the point. 

Four teachers and a building principal worked with two faculty members and a graduate assistant 
as the planning team that designed the field experience sequence. Although we did not explicitly 
think about choosing teachers from potential site schools, in fact, as the four teachers and the 
principal worked with us, each of them became convinced that their school should be one of the site 
schools, and that they could play a key role in their buildings to help other teachers understand 
what the project was trying to accomplish and to build commitment to the program. Because the 
schools were diverse and were among the schools that had expressed interest in becoming site 
schools, two of the schools represented were chosen for the first cohort. Two others were selected 
for the second cohort. 

Asecond example took place as we were selecting participants for the two summer planning 
sessions taking place in the summer of 1 987. We had agreed that the participants should be from 
site schools, and that they should be a combination of those who had participated the first summer 
and new participants. Just before the sessions were to begin, one of the principals (who did not 
participate the first summer) called and asked if hecouldjoin the group; he also specified that he 
did not want to be paid from project funds, that it would be part of his district-paid summer duty 
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time. The principal was actively Involved In reading the research, planning units, and joining in 
the often spirited discussion of what should be taught In the Human Technologies course. 

A third example of collaboration occurred in the preparation for the fall , 1 987 semester. At the 
suggestion of the teachers on the curriculum planning teams, a joint meeting of the two teams 
(HTT and Language and Literature), the site school principals, the chair of Curriculum and 
Instruction, the dean of Teachers College, and project staff was held. The purpose of the meeting 
was to establish a plan for orienting site teachers to the year's activities, including both ongoing 
field experiences and the new HTT course. The principals agreed to provide time for a two hour 
meeting, including a luncheon, to take place. In which project teachers from all four s.te schools 
could meet together. This time came out of allocated building inservlce time during the week 
before school opened In September. A team of teache? s, university faculty, and a principal jointly 
planned the program. 

Collaboration, then, has been comfortable both with the LPS Administration and the faculties and 
ac&nlnlstrators of the four site schools. Each time we have Invited them to participate with us, e.g. 
attend the Berliner lecture and the working luncheon, and each time we have requested that 
something be done, e.g., evaluate EETEP students, everyone has participated as Invited or 
requested. In fact, two of the principals reyularly seek ways for their schools to participate more 
fully In the program. One principal has Indicated that he Is prepared to pick up certain program 
costs, as needed. This has been further- validated this fall ( 11 / 1 6/ 1 988) with the assurance that 
by this principal that teachers will have adequate time, supported by his school, for planning with 
^ both faculty members and students In the Teaching Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences 
Block.) 

In addition to the College of Arts and Sciences and the Lincoln Public Schools, the Nebraska 
Department of Education has been an active collaborator In the EETEP through participation on the 
Planning Committee. 

One of the more important and perplexing Issues of collaboration Is how to work most effectively 
with those elementary education faculty members who are not associated with the EETEP. Any iiew 
program Is threatening both because It Introduces new elements and because its potential impact 
on one's own life and activities Is indefinable. EETEP's ultimate success will depend on the EETEP 
staff and Planning C .mmittee success in working with all elementary education faculty members. 

III. Mator Outcomes 

Various project data were analyzed In different ways. Where appropriate, statistical comparisons 
were made of early and late scores for EETEP and comparison groups, as in the case of conceptual 
level scores. In other Instances, a trend analysis was tried, for example, with some of the scores 
from student journals. However, much of the report Is descriptive, either with numbers, as in 
the cose of th« transcript analyses, or with narrative, as in the case of the interviews and policy 
studies. ^ 

Project Outcomes 

The Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program Is focused primarily on the prospective 
teacher. Because we consider Intellectual, knowledge and performance dimensions all to be 
important to teaching, each Is represented by at least one outcome measure. 

• What Impact does the University of Nebrasica Extended Elementary Ter^her 
Education Program have on selected personal characteristics of prospective 
teachers? 
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Conceptual Level 

Analysis of Cohort 1 conceptual level scores showed a non-signlflcant difference for the EETEP 
students o*/er the period between the end of the first field experience and the end of the Human 
Technologies in Teaching course (t for correlated samples = 1.69. p < .07;. Analysis of Cohort 2 
conceptual level scores showed no significant differences either between the'EETEP end comparison 
groups or for the EETEP students over the course of the two early field experiences. (Cohoon, 
1988) 

Intellectual Processes 

Journals were scored on three separate intellectual dimensions ( I ) level of Integration. (2) level 
of Intellect, and (3) level of specificity. Level of Integration Is a developmental measure of how 
preservlce teachers think as they write in their journals. This scale ranges from I . the most 
concrete level, to 4. the most abstract. Level of intellect Is a hierarchical arrangement of 
intellectual levels rcnging from one to six. Level of specificity Is a measure of the amount of detail 
contained In the journal. Scores range from one. the most general, to four, the most detailed. 
(Cohoon. 1988) 

Only a sampling of journal entries was scored. For Cohort I . the sample consisted of seven daily 
entries In the first semester, nine In the second semester and seven In the third. Differences 
among scores on each of the three Intellectual dimensions were analyzed using clusters of dates. 
Clusters were formed by treating the first entry (date) in each semester as the first cluster and 
then the second three entries and final three entires of the semester as second and third clusters. 
(These clusters were formed post hoc. that Is. they were formed after we reviewed plots of the 
dally mean scores. Analyses were made of the cluster data and figures were drawn from them after 
this review.) 

Data from Cohort 1 journals were analyzed using regression analysis — the SAS General Linear 
Models procedure — to determine how scores for Integration. Intellect, and specificity changed 
over time. For the total group, the quadratic regrr^ion was significant for each of the three traits. 
A pattern indicative of a quadratic model appears in the descriptive patterns for levels of 
Integration, intellect, and specificity as shown In Figures 1 . 2. and 3. respectively. 

Level of Inte oration — Total Oroup. Cohort 1 students showed a significant change in level of 
integration during the three semesters that they l..-pt journals. I.e.. during the two early field 
experiences as well as the field experience associated with the Human Technologies In Teaching 
course. The change in level of integration was significant at the .0001 level over the three 
semester period. 

The pattern of Cohort 1 mean cluster scores over the three semester period Is presented in Figure 
1. As shown In Figure 1 . the mean level of Integration for day 1 of the first semester ~ just as 
students were beginning their first field experience — was high, above 2.4. The mean score for 
the second cluster dropped substantially — to 2.1 ; for the final cluster of the first semester the 
mean score remained about the same as for the seconrf cluster, approximately 2.1. At the 
beginning of the second semester (day 1 . or the first cluster of the semester) the mean score for 
level of Integration dropped sharply (from 2.1 to 1.9) from what it had been In the final cluster 
of the first semester; It then increased for each of the final two clusters. Between the final 
cluster of the second semester and the first day ( cluster) of the third semester . when the students 
were beginning the Human Technologies In Teaching course with its associated third semester of 
field experience, the mean level of Integration score returned to what it had been at the beginning 
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of the nrst field experience — slightly above 2.4. In the second and third clusters of the third 
semester , level of integration mean scores continued to climb — from 2.43 to 2.49 to 2.65. 

Our interpretation of the three semester pattern of level of integration mean scores is that 
students coming Into the program have a rather clear, Idealized notion of what teaching Is all 
about, i.e.. It Is what they remember from their own elementary school experience. It is this 
idealized version that students perceive when they first enter the classroom. During the next few 
days in theclassrrom, they begin to see that teeching and teacher relationships with children are 
somewhat different from what they had remembered or understood them to be. This Is a 
disequillbrating experience and Is reflected by the drop in level of integration scores. As the 
students' new picture begins to stabilize during the semester, level of Integration scores rise. 

At the start of the second semester, when the students transfer to a new school and a new teacher 
where things are different from both their own memory of what elementary school was like and 
their first semester field experience, their Image of teaching and school Is destabilized again. This 
results In a further decrease in the level of integration score. During the second semester, as 
during the first semester, students begin to rationalize their versions of teaching that now are a 
part of their image structure and to form their own, somewhat independent notion of what teaching 
should be. Again, this rationalization Is reflect In their hi^er level of integration scores. 

Probably In part because of their greater experience with different views of teaching and in part 
because cooperative learning Is taught to them as a specific teaching strategy before they are asked 
to use it, student journals indicate an Increase rather than a decrease in level of Integration at the 
beginning of the third semester. Further progress Is made on this developing, personal version of 
teaching during the third semester. Once again, this progress is reflected in rising level of 
Inte^ation scores. 

Level of Intellect. Cohort 1 students showed a significant change (.05) in level of intellect scores, 
for clusters of entries, during the three semesters that they kept Journals, i.e., during the two 
early field experiences and the field experience associated with the Human Technologies in 
Teaching course. 

Level of Intellect scores remained relatively stable throughout the first two semesters of field 
experiences. The mean for the first cluster (day) was the highest for these two semesters 
( 2.63); the low mean score of 2.43 was reached in the second cluster of the second semester. The 
real change in mean level of intellect scores occurred during the Human Technologies In Teaching 
semester. The mean score for the first cluster (day) of the third semester was 2.63; the second 
cluster mean score was 2.80; and the third was 5.28. ( See Figure 2.) 

Level of Specificity. Cohort I students showed a significant change (.04) in level of soecificity 
scores, for clusters of entries, during the three semesters that they kept journals, i.e. . during the 
two early field experiences and the field experience associated with the Human Technologies in 
Teaching. Level of specificity scores did not change greatly from one semester to the next; 
however , they did fol low a pattern corresponding to a quadratic model. ( See Figure 3. ) 

The above presentation related to levels of Integration, intellect and specificity seems to assume a 
straightforward, before-the-fact statistical design. That assumption, of course, was not met. 
Because the clusters were formed and the figures drawn post hoc, both the analysis and the 
discussion of the dat are soft. In order for them to be justified, further research will be 
required. 

Although the data collection points and the manner of analysis were different for (Cohort 2 and 
(^hort I , students in Cohort 2 also made significant changes In their level of integration. level of 
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intellect, and level of specificity scores over the two semesters of their early field experiences. 
(Cohf-'n, 1988) 

• What impact does the University of Nebrasica Extended Elementary Teacher 
Education Program have, at the end of student's second year in the program, on 
S8!ected items of the prospective teacher's professional knowlwige and 
performance? 

The Informatlori In this section related to the prospective teacher's knowledge Is from the final 
examination for Human Technologies in Teaching (HTT); that for performance Is from videotapes 
and analytic papers of EETEP students In the HTT course. 

K nowledoe and Understanding. 

The final examination for the HTT has both multiple choice and essay questions. Questions on the 
multiple choice portion were scored as correct or incorrect; questions on the essay portion were 
analyzed both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

Multiple Choice Portion of Human Technologies in Teaching Final Examination —As indicated 
above, the final examination for the Human Technologies course contains questions from ( 1 ) 
cooperative learning, (2) classroom management, (3) development and Bruner's concept of 
scaffolding, (4) wait-time, and (5) feedbaclc. The test contains five parts drawn from these 
areas. The cooperative learning part has 50 points possible, classroom management --36. 
development and scaffolding — 16. wait-time — 10. and feedback — 10. Table 1 shows the mean 
scores for the experimental and control groups; Table 2 gives the analysis of variance for the jata. 



Table I 

Mean Scores. Total Test and Subtests, for EETEP Cohort 1 and Comparison Group on Multiple 
Choice Portion of Human Technologies in Teaching Final Examination 

Cooperative Classroom Development/ Wai*.- 
Qrm Total Test iRarninp Management Scaffolding Time Feedhaok 

EETEP 105.77 43.85 28.69 14.38 8.08 9.00 

Comparison 84.15 32.08 24.69 11.54 7.15 7.23 



Table 2 

Analysis of Variance for Total Test and Subtests for EETEP Cohort I snd Comparison Group on 
Mutltlple Choice Portion of Human Technologies In Teaching Final Examination 

Cooperative Classroom Development/ Walt- 
GrcuD Total Test laarninQ Management Scaffolding Time Feedback 

F Value 104.42 104.58 10.00 52.63 4.08 24.05 

df 1 1 1 1 11 

PR>F .0001 .0001 .0042 .0004 .0548 .0001 
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As indicated in Table 1 , the experimental group mean exceeded the control group on each section of 
the test as well as on total score. Furthermore, as shown in Table 2, the differences for the total 
test and four of the five subtests were statistically significant. Only on wait-time did the 
difference fail to achieve significance. 

The results shown in Tables 1 and 2 should have been expected, because the Human Technologies in 
Teaching course instructors based the examination that was given to the EETEP and comparison 
groups on the content of the Human Technologies in Teaching course. However, this result also 
gives credence to the faculty and teacher surveys which showed that the content taught in the 
Human Technologies in Teaching course is not covered in the regular methods courses. 



Essay Portion of Human Technologies in Teaching Final Examination. — Both the EETEP Cohort 1 
students who completed the HTT course and a comparison group of junior students in a methods 
course completed essay questions as well as the multiple choice portion of the HTT final 
examination. 

For the essay portion of the final examination, students were given choices among classroom 
situations and were asked to plan a demonstration lesson for the situation they selected. The 
student was to report . . ."(a) what Information you would want to have about the class, (b) what 
you will try to accomplish in the lesson, (c) what teaching strategy you will use, (d) what 
activities you will have the class do, (e) what your role as the teacher will be and what issues you 
will be especially alert to, (f) how long the lesson that you have planned likely will require, (g) 
what criteria you will use for judging the success of your lesson, and (h) how you will determine 
whether the students have achieved what you wanted to achieve." 

A sample question is as follows: "There are twenty-two students — eleven girls and eleven boys - 
- in this racially mixed class of fifth graders, some of whom prefer not to sit by certain othoi 
students. You have been asked to introduce the class to long division in which the remainder is 
treated as a decimal and is rounded off to the nearest tenth." (Alternative classroom situations 
included different grade levels, content areas, tasks, and student characteristics.) 

Data for the essay examination reveal a few similarities and several major differences between 
EETEP and comparison group student responses. Similarities between the groups include amount of 
contextual information requested in response to "a" and the knowledge outcomes required for 
judging lesson (g) and student (h) succesi. 

Major differences between the groups appear for information requested about individual students 
(three times as many items of Information were requested by EETEP as by comparison group 
students); number of lesson objectives (twice as many by EETEP students); number of class 
activities (two-and-a half times as many by EETEP); specific recommendations for teacher role 
(two-and-a-half times as many by EETEP students); and social oiitcomes judged necessary for 
lesson and student success. 

Perhaps more Important than the numbers of separate items listed by members of the EETEP and 
comparison groups is the "tying together" that occurred in the EETEP lesson plans, the best 
example of which is In the responses to the "class activities" question. In these responses, nine of 
the ten EETEP students listed two or nore class activities and ',n each instance, the activities had a 
clear, explicit sequence. In the comparison group, 2/3 of the students listed two or more 
activities, but in only four instances were the activities clearly sequential; that is, the activities 
listed appeared to have no particular relation to each other. For example, an EETEP student, who 
had not had any methods classes, answered part "d" "what activities you wi 1 1 have the class do" In 
this manner: "I would be trying to get the students to recognize that different types of story 
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problems use different processes to solve them. To do this, we would review each process together 
and look at their differences and when each process is appropriate for a problem. When we have 
gone over that thoroughly, they would De assigned cooperative learning groups of 3 using a mix of 
ability, sex. and socio-economic class. Their activity would be to identify as a group what process 
to use In several story problems given them, anc? to use that process to get the correct answer. . . 
When the group time Is over . we will need to extensively process what went on. I would randomly 
call on individuals to ask what process their group used, why they used It and what answer they 
got. We would also process the social criteria and I would both ask them how they did and report 
my observations. We would then talk about goals to strive for. For closure. I would sum up what 
we did today and go over the processes by asking the stuents questions to check their understanding. 
Then they would do their individual quiz with 3 problems on it exactly like those they did in 
qroupsbut using different numbers." A comparable student In the regular program, who was just 
completing her mathematics and several other methods classes, responded. "To begin the lesson I 
would first give them things they can manipulate along with a story problem. I would bring 
marbles, toothpicks, etc. Eventually I would have them use drawings to solve the problem and 
gradually make them figure the problem out individually." Another student in the regular 
program wrote. "I would have objects and word problems on a sheet for each of the students. Then 
I would take them through the steps." 

Even more important than the tying together within a subquestion, however, was the degree to 
which EETEP students systematically their plans across the total response. Most students, for 
instance, deliberately used the information they requested about the class members in further 
planning of the lesson, and their lessons showed a consistent flow from strategy to activities to the 
teachers role. etc. 

Performance 

Performance judgments were derived from videotapes of one of the final two teaching experiences 
of Cohort 1 students in the Human Technologies in Teaching course. These videotapes were viewed 
In relation to the analytic papers students wrote of their plans and tapes. A combination of key 
points in the analytic papers, with reference to their videotapes, of three Cohort 1 students are 
summarized below to indicate the use they made in their lessons and in their of their videotapes of 
scaffolding, wait time, classroom monitoring and various cooperative learning functions. Student 
1 taught a lesson on paragraphs to a fifth grade class; Student 2. a lesson on the use of telephone 
directories to a second grade class; Student 7j, a lesson on forming plurals from words ending in f 
to a fourth grade class. 

The lesson on paragraphs that Student 1 reported was the second of two lessons on this topic. She 
already knew approximately what the students knew about paragraphs from the first lesson. She 
used this information as the basis for a review (a scaffold) at the beginning of the second lesson 
and then used that information to move to more advanced knowledge, that of finding their own topic 
and posing questions. This shows on the videotape. Wait time was used, and is apparent, 
particularly In the end-of-lesson processing In some instances. Student i would ask a question 
and then try to clarify it before a student was ready to respond; however, she recognized this in 
her lesson analysis. 

Student 1 exhibited Instances of good classroom monitoring and some of failure to do so, as when 
she stood with her back to the class when she was at the chalkboard. Here again, hovi*ever , she 
found this on her videotape herself, but also noted that the students were paying attention and no 
problems arose. 

Student 1 used all aspects of cooperative learning effectively, moving systematically from 
establishing both academic and collaborative objectives, the latter somewhat belatedly, to 
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assigning the students to heterogeneous groups, to other aspects of cooperative learning and finally 
to processing and closing of the lesson. She showed excellent focus on each of the major 
Instructional issues dealt with in theHTT class. 

Student 2 also reported the second of two lessons , one on the use of telephone directories. She used 
both her awareness that most of the second graders in this particular classroom were in the early 
concrete stage and her knowledge of how much they already knew about telephone directories as the 
basis for scaffolding her lesson. She began with what they knew and then worked step tjy step with 
them by giving them a particular number to find, then helping them move through the book to find 
the page and the telephone number. She also arranged the four telephone numbers they were to 
look up In alphabetical order so that the task would be easier. All of this is raported in her paper 
and most of It is apparent on the videotape. 

Student 2 did not exhibit wait time very explicitly, mellowing a question, she would wait until 
students answered, but she did not wait prior to asking a n'jastion nor did she ask the sorts of 
questions that create pauses for students. She also had difficulty remembering to position herself 
so that she could see the entire classroom when she was working with an individual student. In both 
of these Instances, however, she recognl2«J ihe difficulty herself.. 

Student 2 followed the cooperative learning teaching strategy systematically from the establishing 
of academic and social objectives with her students and assigning them to heterogeneous groups — 
pairs, except in one instance where she had to have three — to structuring positive goal 
interdependence and individual accountability (individual worksheets) to providing closure to the 
lesson. Again , all of these steps are readily Identifiable on Student 2's videotape. 

Like students I and 2, Student 3 reported the second lessen In a pair, teaching students how to 
change words ending In f to the plural form. She provided for heterogeneous grouping by using 
scores on a pre-quiz. Although she tried to build from the students' already existing knowledge, 
this portion of the lesson was confusing. It seems doubtful if the students understood clearly how 
changing words ending in f related to what they had already learned about forming plur6fS. 

Student 3 seldom used wait time in her teaching, a fact that she became aware of while watching 
her videotape. "The best way I can think of to sclve this problem would be to count to six. I would 
count to six because I know that I would count faster when I'm teaching." 

Although Student 3 positioned herself well during the time the cooperative learning groups were 
working, she did have a tendency to turn her back to much of the class and focus on a single student 
or group when someone asked a question. However, she also became aware of this curing her 
review of the videotape and discussed it in her report. 

Student 3 used many of the steps in the cooperative learning strategy, but not in a completely 
orderly a fashion. Both the lesson introduction and closure were abbreviated. Neither lesson 
content nor cooperative behaviors was processed thoroughly. Although students were identified by 
quiz scores and assigned heterogeneously to groups, it is not clear that Student 3 used this 
information in assigning roles within groups or that she was aware of it as she monitored the 
group activity. Student 3 progressed between her initial teaching and the final lesson. 

Prolect Implementation 

We organized our thinking about project implementation around five principal questions: ( 1 ) 
What effect does the EETEP have on student selection of courses as related to the change in general 
education requirements? (2) What is the instructional content in the three courses and blocks of 
courses explicitly designed for the EETEP? (3) How do students experience the FETEP? (4) How 
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did various key persons In (a) Teachers College and (b) Lincoln Public Schools experience the 
EETEP? (5) What policies were In effect in 1985 at the University and in the Lincoln Public 
Schools that affected the initiation of the EETEP? Thus, the discussion of program implementation 
is organized around these five questions. 

It must be noted that, as with outcomes, project Implementation is In midcourse. During this 
semester . first semester 1 988-89. Cohort 1 students are enrolled In the Language and Literature 
Bloclc. They still must complete their Teaching Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences Blxk as 
well as their Internship, general education, an'< major/minor requirements, in addition, most 
students will complete other graduate courses. Thus, implementation still poses a number of 
unresolved questions and Issues. 

• As revealed in student transcripts, what effect does the EETEP have on selection 
of coursfts by elementary education students in the first three yiars of their 
programv 

Program planners and evaluators often wonder whether reality approaches intentions. Thus, even 
though EETEP planners constructed course requirements that differed from the regular program, 
we were not certain how these planned differences would be revealed In courses actually 
completed. In order to answer this question, a transcript analysis was completed for the 1 0 EETEP 
students who remained In the program at the end of second semester 1 987-68 and a group of ten 
students in the regular program who had similar grades and ACT scores. 

in many fields and specific courses, EETEP students and students in the regular program had 
completed similar enrollments by the end of the junior year. In some Instances, these were 
specific requirements of all elementary education students, for example the art elements, 
educational foundations, human development, educational psycholooy, mathematics, music and 
physical education courses (20 semester hours for each student). In other Instances, these 
courses simply filled general education requirements, for example art history, biological science, 
chemistry, composition, foreign language, piiysics, political science, psychology, sociology, 
speech, and theatre (approximately 25 semester hours per student). 

Although the similarities in courses completed between EETEP and regular elementary education 
students are important, even more important are the differences between courses completed, for 
the differences indicate whether, by the end of the junior year, EETEP and regular program 
students have actually taken different courses, and, hence, are having different academic 
experiences. 

Several major differences in Arts and Sciences courses completed were found between EETEP and 
regular program students. Although, because of program requirements, these differences were 
anticipated, they do reveal divergent programs. A typical EETEP student, for instance, had 
completed one course in geography, one in geology f-^d two In history by the end of the junior year; 
the typical student In the regular program had completed one course in either geology or geography 
and one In history. On the average, EETEP students had completed two courses In composition and 
four In literature; on the aver age, students in the regular program had completed one course In 
composition and one In literature. These differences exist because of EETEP's higher general 
education requirements and the fact that the program also requires either a major emphasis or two 
minors in addition to their major in elementary education. 

Differences also existed In the professional education program courses completed by the end of the 
junior year. Essentially, the differences were between methods and field experience courses. 
EETEP students have completed six semester hours of field experience as well as Human 
Technologies in Teaching, but no methods courses; regular program students have completed two 
semester hours of field experience and, on the average, more than fourteen hours of methods 
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coul S8S. When EETEP students have completed all of their methods courses, they also will have 
completed g total of aporoxlmately twelve semester hours of field experience; when regular 
program students have completed all of their methods courses, they still will have completed only 
two semester hours of field experience, plus some directed field experience connected wim some of 
the methods courses. 



• A3 revealed in their Journals or papers, how do students experience the 
processes of the EETEP. including the early field experience, cooperative 
learning, managing a classroom, and planning a lesson adapted to children's 
development and level of content knowledge? 

James Roach, a doctoral student in education who is completing a dissertation that involves 
extensive ethnographic techniques, read, holistically, the Cohort 1 student journals from the first 
two semesters of early field experience. He then prepared a report about his interpretation of the 
journals, 

According to Roach, "The ability of each student to express themselves in writing varied at firsv 
but by the end of the second journal keeping period, they all had gotten into their own comfortable 
rind identifiable style of expression." He then adds that a comparison of the first few pages with the 
last few pages of each journal reveals substantial difference in expression, witn the perspective 
moving from observer to participant. "At the start . . . (are statements) . . . about they and them 
and she and him; first person opinion runs rampant; people are described like inanimate objects; 
great details about shapes, colors, sizes and the like are recorded. At the end you have nearly total 
expression of feelings, hurts, losses, joy, pride, love, hate, concern; you have inanimate objects 
(such as buildings) now taking on personal attributes. " 

According to Roacn, the most obvious change in EETEP students is the move from observer or 
unifivolved critic to participant. "There were two striking attitude changes . . . that impressed 
me." The first of these changes was that as the year went on "the cooperating teachers seemed to 
get a lot smarter." By the end of the two -^mesters "respect and understanding sometlmos verging 
on 'awe'" has begun to emerge. "That does not mean to say that the students are 1 00% in agreement 
with methods and styles they are observing in the cooperating teachers rather they are recognizing 
different ways of doing things than their own. And most important they have learned to 'allow' and 
value the cooperating teacher's classroom style and methods." 

The second change that Roach noted was growing respsct for UNL faculty. Roacli indicates that 
there are signs of fear of (the program director). He is viewed as "demanding, difficult, hard to 
understand, not organized, too organized." By the end of the journals, most of the students viewed 
EETEP as a team. This team includes (the program director), not only as an authority figure, but 
as a team player. 

Another issue where Roach noted growth among EETEP students was in relationships with each 
other. In one specific set of journals, a professional colleague relationship appears to be 
de'veloping. "What we have going on with these two students by the end of the <ournals Is 
professional peer support; and it does not just happen all at once. Each student begins to 
acknowledge the talents of the other and to recognize and value those gifts. This relationship is not 
unlike the one students have developed with the cooperating teachers - respect, appreciation and a 
sense of being a team." 

Finally, Roach noted changes in attitudes toward students and their parents. Preservico teachers 
seemed to have at least 40 to 50 close friends. "What comes through in the journals very clearly 
is the movement from the students as 'them' to Sue, Bruce, Billy, Mary with individual 
personalities, backgrounds, who have different nedds and abilities. Too, early in the journals 
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there Is almost a critical attitude toward either the school , the neighborhood or the parents. If the 
school, the neighborhood or the parents would get their act together then these kids wouldn't have 
so many problems. . . Even at the end of the Journals there are questions about family settings and 
community situations but they are now a part of the picture that Includes the ( preservice) teacher 
doing what she can to change those things yet recognizing the limitations a teacher has In making 
those changes." 

• How did various key persons in Teacliers College and tlie Lincoln Public Schools 
experience the initiation and implementation of the University of Nebrasica 
EETEP? 

Two Interview studies were completed by persons outside the EETEr staff to determine how key 
persons In Teachers College and the Lincoln Public Schools experienced the Initiation and 
implementation of the Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program. Both researchers, James 
Roach, a doctoral student at the University of Nebraska, and Leslie Thompson, a teacher In the 
Lincoln Public Schools , were given categorlcdlly organized lists of names from which they selected 
randomly, except for oersons occupying certain key positions. They were Instructed. to keep the 
details of all interviews, including who was interviewed, confidential, except where only one 
person occupies a given role, e.g., the dean of Teachers College. In those instances, the researchers 
were instructed not to attribute a statement or idea to that person/role without explicit 
permission to do so. 

Interviews with University Ad ministrators. Faculty, and Students. From a list of forty-three 
names Roach interviewed seven studentsj.three from Cohort 1 , three from Cohort 2, and one 
former student- participant), and thirteen members of the faculty and administration of Teachers 
College. Everyone with whom an interview was requested complied with the request. 

In his report. Roach indicated that he permitted interviewees to talk about whatever they wanted to 
discuss. At first, some of what they said seemed tangential, but when the same topics came up 
repeatedly, it became clear that these were not tangents but subjects closely connected to the 
process of EETEP's development. 

Students in Cohorts 1 and 2 were in substantial agreement in their responses to interview 
questions, differingonly in response to how they had been involved in program planning. Even on 
this question, they all reported being involved in various ways, including influencing decisions 
about their ^'ield assignments. Cohort 1 students ^'so referred to themselves as guinea pigs, but 
not in a negative sense. All students exhibited pr . <} in their program, but "there was a special 
tone to cohort one students' expression that marked them as somehow 'being leaders', 'breaking 
ground' , . . . 'never being bored because you never know what is going to happen — for sure.'" One 
student said "1 have a friend who says she gets tired of me going on about what we are doing. She Is 
just jealous." Cohort 2 students did not make similar statements; they seemed to have more of a 
feelingofanin-place structure than did Cohort 1 students. 

Students commented that their opinions were sought, but they didn't know how seriously their 
comments were taken. They were fairly consistent In describing the program as one In which they 
would be better prepared to teach. Some suggested that EETEP should be the preferred program for 
future teachers. According to Roach. "What was a little more Interesting is that both students 
(who were asked about their sources of information about the regular program) have talked with 
former home town teachers and principals about EETEP. The feedback from the latter group was 
very positive and gave a sense that they were indeed in a superior Teacher Education program." 

Roach stated that no students volunteered comments about the program's five-year requirement 
before certification. ( The three non-EETEP faculty felt that It was going to be a burden.) When he 
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raised the issue, two of the six students agreed that an additional year might be a financial birden 
but it was not going to stop them. They seemed to feel that the time and costs are normal for what 
they are receiving. 

Students view the cohort system as an important aspect of EETEP. They have a strong sense of 
togetherness. "Some of my friends think it is cliquish; I guess it is but we have so much in 
common that it is hard not to feel like a family." "The University is too big; normal classes are 
too big; my cohort is just right." 

Students spoke positively about their early classroom experiences, including taping, viewing and 
discussing the classroom experience with faculty and peers. "At first it was uncomfortable, but 
It's simple now." At least some of the students intend to continue their journaling. and, when 
possible, the videotaping. "Now I can't imagine not doing those sorts of things and I wonder why 
everyonedoesn'tdoit." 

Students feel that the elementary school classes they serve in are affected by their presence ~ 
additional help for the teacher, working with children, and providing opportunities for the teacher 
to try new ideas. One student emphasized the Importance of the variety of experiences in EETEP. 
"I cannot Imagine teaching for eight or nine weeks In one Lincoln Public School classroom and then 
going out Into the real world. We are able to see a mixture of students as well as different teaching 
methods being used by different teachers." 

Most of the students referred to the requirements of the EETEP course work compared with the 
regular program. "My friends In Teachers College don't have half the work I do." "Sometimes, like 
last week (final examination period) I wish there wasn't so much to do." Despite the work, or 
possibly because of it. students seem to feel a bond with EETEP faculty. ". . . really cares about us. 
They all do. . . " "I just can't believe the amount of time they spend on us." 

The Dean of Teachers College and the Chair of Curriculum and Instruction both think that EETEP is 
important to the College and the Center. Innovation, according the them, can create difficulty 
among staff and EETEP has created some anxiety. Anxiety can be heightened when those sponsoring 
innovation are outsiders, and some of the EETEP staff members are seen as outsiders to the 
elementary education program. The dean and department chair see the anxiety reducing, however , 
as some faculty begin to feel more comfortable with differing perspectives. They also feel that 
some EETEP ideas are beginning to filter into the regular program. 

When asked about fr.d cost and future of EETEP, neither the dean nor the department chair 
expressed concern about the termination of OERI funding, because the major cost of the program is 
faculty Involvement, which is not paid for by OERk What could stop the program , according to the 
dean, would be ". . . the loss of (the project director). This is the reason the cadre (of faculty In 
EETEP) must grow." The chair's analysis paralleled that of the dean. 

Roach Interviewed essentially two groups of faculty, eight who had been involved with EETEP and 
two who had no connection with It. Those who have worked with EETEP view it as being 
experimental in nature, an alternative to the regular program, and as a way of getting the student 
more practical . on-site experience. "EETEP Is not going to take over ihe regular program ... it Is 
an alternative, separate program that has d; " Tent methods. 1 1 needs to be kept smal I. " "We are a 
research institution and this is the sort of experimentation we should be undertaking" 

Both of the non- involved faculty raised questions about what was being promised the EETEP 
students. They suggested that students are being promised that they will be better prepared and 
therefore more employable. "That's a lie. You can't make those promises. We have no way of 
knowing; we have no proof; we haven't run an experiment that would prove such statements." 




All faculty Interviewed had the clear feeling that the additional year will allow EETEP time to give 
additional preparation — "more hands on, in the classroom and variety" of experiences. "When I 
asked ir this will make for a better teacher t got some Interesting responses bordering on 
indignant. 'Of course. You don't add a year expecting to produce less quality!' 'All of the professions 
are doing It (adding a year for a professional degree). Why should teachers be any different?'" 
Although generally, there was a feeling that we won't really know until the first cohort Is in the 
field, one person who Is helping prepare the second methods blxk said that "the EETEP students 
are at a higher or different level than the students In the regular program." One of the faculty 
members, not In Teachers College, said that he had two EETEP students In one of h«s courses,". . . 
they have a depth and maturity that sets them apart from other education majors that I see and I 
find I treat them differently. They are convinced, confident and have a pride In what they are 
doing." He continued by saying that he was impressed with their enthusiasm and excitement about 
teaching. "One (of the EETEP students) knows that she is special; she really is proud of what she 
is doing. . . almost too proud. But we can deal with that later! It is so refreshing to see someone 
excited about teaching and wanting to do a good Jt^b." 

For one of the unlnvolved persons, "I ticked off what I understood was going on in the way of 
Innovative things: cohorts, t^lng. Journals, variety of teaching settings, genera! education 
courses, early and substantive involvement in the classroom. 'Those are all worthwhile projects, 
but how can we do them in the regular program - we have too many students; the time it would 
take would be unthinkable. We have talked about a lot of those things and maybe we will find a way 
to do them.'" 

The more involved those interviewed were in the program , the better their feeling about the level 
of communication from and with the project. One of the unlnvolved said, "I need to know what Is 
going on and if I disagree, have a chance to say so." Faculty members who have not been Involved 
directly with EETEP Indicated that they knew little about EETEP. "I don't know what they do - it Is 
all a secret I think." (This same individual said that he had been asked for input into general 
education courses.) "It took us a year to get someone to tell us about the program ... and she was 
very helpful." "No other reports about it except from students." Another of the unlnvolved said, 
"If I really wanted to know about EETEP I could find out. No one is trying to hide anything." 
Another image from faculty who were not involved was elitism — a five-year. Holmes- like 
program. 

One Important index of a program's meaning is the effect that people perceive that it has on ther. 
Roach stated that "The general thrust of the response to this question was that it was a new, 
refreshing, exciting, challenging program that brought life Into their professional and personal 
existence." As quoted by Roach, one faculty member said, "When you Journey out on your own you 
are less likely to have new ideas. EETEP has been a source of inspiration and new ideas for me." 
Another one stated, "I want Teachers Col lege to be on the cutting edge of new ario better programs. 
EETEP is that sort of program." And, from a little different perspective, one faculty member 
commented on how the cooperative efforts in EETEP might have a positive effect on students. 
"There has been good colleglallty; cooperation among faculty; cooperation between faculty, students 
and counselors; all of this is good modeling for future teachers." 

Interviews with Lincoln Publi c School Teachers and Administrators. Thompson Interviewed four 
administrators (a consultant, the associate superintendent, and two principals) and eleven 
tRachers. Involvement of those interviewed ranged from nothing more than being a teacher in one 
of the buildings where EETEP students were assigned to being a member of the initial planning 
committee to set the goals and do the broad planning for the EETEP. Three teachers had never been 
directly involved with the program, three teachers and one principal had worked with EETEP 
students for one semester , one teacher was Involved with the program for two semesters, and four 
teachers and one principal were Involved with the program for all three semeste'^c, '..-cluJmg 
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Human Technologies In Teaching, that EETEP students have worked In classrooms. Six of those 
interviewed \jy Thompson have helped in planning one or more aspects of the EETEP. 

Teachers described the EETEP as being a five-year teacher education program that emphasized 
early field experiences; administrators added to this description that the program is research- 
based, bridges theory and practice, and that students are helped to interpret their Involvement in 
the classroom. Both teachers and administrators supported the early and more extensive 
Involvement as helping students become better prepared to teach. Teachers and administrators 
reported that through the early and Intensive Involvement of EETEP students In the classroom, 
something significant and positive is being accomplished in teacher education. The levels of 
commitment, ability, and responsibility are felt to be much higher for EETEP students than for 
students in the regular teacher education program at the University. Thompson also reported, 
however , that whether EETEP produces added commitment In students Is an open question; perhaps 
the program simply enrolls students who alread/ are more committed to teaching. 

Cooperating teachers felt that EETEP students gain a variety of Insights about teaching, grow in 
their understanding of children, and learn about such practical aspects of teaching as In-depth 
planning and the logistics of moving children and organizing supplies. Thoy have to "grapple with 
problems not normally thought about until they are teaching." As a result of this struggling, 
teachers perceive that EETEP students gain In self-confidence and poise. 

Thompson stated that school personnel made it clear that outgrowths of the EETEP are benefits to 
theelementary school chlldran, and to the teachers themselves. Children were said to benefit from 
different teaching styles and involvement with additional, positive adult role-models, as well as 
with an improved teacher student ratio that allowed for more individual attantlon and tutoring. 
Eight of the eleven teachers noted benefits to teachers. EETEP students were viewed as positive and 
enthusiastic and having fresh ideas. One teacher said, "Even the hermits began crawling out of 
their holes to show interest in the program." One principal and one teacher said that EETEP 
students "ere learning to ask better vStlons, therefore teachers are required to answer better." 

Although teachers and administrators view EETEP as having major benefits, they also recognize 
problems In the program. The program "has many loose ends and (lacks) consistency In teacher 
expectation," according to one principal. Teachers express frustration about an unclear job 
description. Particular frustration was expressed about whet was expected of them In working 
with students in the Human Technologies In Teaching course. 

A final concern on the part of the school personnel is program cost. EETEP is viewed as a labor 
Intensive program that the University may not be able to afford. According to Thompson. "The only 
negative comment one teacher could make bbout EETEP was 'disappointment and frustration: that 
the cost of the program would not allow it to continue.'" 

Lincoln Public School Administrators view EETEP as a good model of collaboration. They reported 
that the University requested and respected school Input In developing the program. "The 
University has ben' over backwards to Include Lincoln Public Schools' teachers and administrators 
in planning" coursework. Administrators also felt that the University has adjusted the program 
wel 1 ss suggestions were made by teachers and others. 

Thompson reported that school officials question the University's commitment to the program. 
They wonder whether the desire to collaborate extends beyond the small group of facult'/ ""irking 
directly with the EETEP. They also wonder sbout teacher commitment. EETEP requires more 
effort by University faculty, it also requires more time from classroom teachers. Will the 
present Intense Interest continue? One principal suggested that a staff member 'n each building 
should be assigned as >hison between the University and the school. 
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Thompson concluded by saying, "EETEP Is viewed as a program that 'sounds Impressive' In what It 
Is attempting to do. As a model, it is 'thoughtful, analytical, innovative, research-based, 
collaborative and cooperative.* Asa result, EETEP students are seen as being 'more thoughtful and 
analytical who have better skills earlier.' . . . While problems with communication and the 
expectancies of cooperating teachers have been areas of concern, cooperation between the two 
institutions can be improved by increasing the amount of time cooperating teachers spend with 
university faculty learning about the program." 



• What policies were In effect In 1 985 at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. In 
Teachers College, and In the Department of Curriculum and Instruction, as well as 
In the Lincoln Public Schools, that related to the initiation and Implementation of 
new programs of Instruction and research and what effect did ther alleles have 
on the origins of the EETEP? 



The researcher reviewed pertinent documents and Interviewed both University and Lincoln Public 
School policymakers as well as those responsible for developing the Extended Elementary Teacher 
Education Program, as the basis for considering policies that either facilitate or hinder the 
initiation of new, university-based teacher education programs. Explicitly, England interviewed 
the UNL academic vice chancellor, the Teachers College dean, the chairperson of Curriculum and 
Instruction, theAssxiate Superintendent of the Lincoln Public Schools, and the EETEP project 
director. 

In her reviews and interviews, England exmined the fundamental question as to whether policies 
were In effect In 1 985, at the various organization/administrative levels of the UNL , for which a 
desired outcome would be the Initiation and Implementation of an Innovative Instructional program 
— with related research — such as the EETEP. (Although, as England points out, EETEP refers 
only to the preservlce component within a larger program that also Includes a teacher educator 
program and related research activities, EETEP will be used In this portion of the report to refer 
to the total, three-component program. The total program is Important here because the research 
about EETEP constitutes a major portion of the research being conducted by some EETEP faculty 
members. Thus EETEP Is not just a modified Instructional program, as It might be In an Arts and 
Sciences or an Engineering department; it is instead a major new program of teaching and 
research.) All three levels of organization (department, college and university) were studied 
because the mission and by-laws of successively higher levels in the structure affect both the 
mission and activities of lower levels. One of the critical policy decisions made at higher levels is 
who makes what decisions. Sometimes the choices that lower levels can make are spelled out in 
by-laws; sometimes the choices permitted are administratively determined. 

The UNL Mission Statement describes the traditional three functions assigned to all Land Grant 
Universities — teaching, research, and service. All academic units within the University are 
expected to participate in each of these functions. UNL Bylaws establish four official bodies with 
authority over new program development. ( 1 ) The Academic Planning Committee recommends 
goals In the areas of education, research and extension, procedures for studying and evaluating new 
and existing programs, and assessing resources needed to meet goals as well as judging whether or 
not they are available. (2) The Teaching Council was formed to encourage and support the 
improvement of instruction and learning. (3) The Research Council is intended to encourage the 
development of research throughout UNL. (4) The Curriculum Committee reviews and approves 
proposals for course additions, changes and deletions. Even though these bodies are described 
explicitly In terms of their Intended effect on program development, they appear to have little 
practical Implication for prog-'ams like EETEP. The Academic Planning Committee, for example, 
deals largely with major directional changes within the University, or whether or not a given 
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program should continue to exist. The Teaching Council has a small amount of money that it 
typically gives for course planning. The Research Council , likewise, has limited funds that it uses 
to assist young faculty members begin their research programs, to fund travel to professional 
association meetings, or to fund bringing visiting scholars to campus. The Curriculum Committee 
does approve coursts. but new courses can be taught on a trial basis several times before 
submission through the course approval process. 

Three Teachers College committees have potential implications for program development: (I) the 
Undergraduate Teacher Education Council (UTEC), which is intended to encourage and facilitate 
coordination within teacher education, (2) the Teachers College Resource Allocation Committee 
that reviews department requests for permanent funding and makes recommendations to the dean, 
and (3) the Teachers College Curriculum Committee which reviews new course proposals as well 
as proposals for course changes that are submitted by departments. As is apparent from these 
brief descriptions, these committees do not actively foster new program development. Their 
functions. Instead, are to analyze, approve, and recommend. The UTEC, for Instance, approved the 
Initial request for permission to develop and implement EETEP on a trial basis. Thus, although 
UTEC did not block the program's development. Indeed It encouraged it, neither did the UTEC 
initiate its development. Functions of the Resource Allocation and Curriculum committees are 
restricted ever, more to monitoring, responding, and approving or rejecting Ideas and plans 
advanced by others. College, policies, then, like University policies, as expressed through Its 
committee structure, do not explicitly encourage the initiation and Implementation of a program 
such as EETEP. 

England's Interviews verified the functions of the University and Teachers College committees, but 
they also provided different kinds of perspectives. The consensus of the UNL administrators 
Interviewed was that there were not institution-wide policies that related explicitly to the 
development of programs like EETEP. Instltutlon-wlde policies do not have a deterent effect, but 
neither are they designed to support the development of such projects. Administrators, on the 
other hand, reported that Teachers College has an overall atmosphere that encourages change. 
Their attitude seems to be that individual faculty members should be allowed, through the absence 
of administrative roadblocks, to work .1 new ideas. 

According to the Lincoln Public Schools (LPS) Associate Superintendent, relations between 
Teachers College and the LPS are positive and mutually supportive. A contract between the two 
indicates the desire that they have to work tigether. When a substantative change is being 
considered, UNL always requests representation from LPS on the group considering the change. 
The Associate Superintendent said that EETEP is viewed positively and has the support of the LPS 
administration. 

McLaughlin, as quoted by England, states, "Organizations don't Innovate or implenr-nt change, 
individuals do." England then adds, "Individuals must be provided with the proper balance of 
pressure and support for change to occur." 

England states that the range of instruments used by the College and University is consistent with 
the policy of allowing program development by not inhibiting It and by providing support for 
individuals who Initiate activities and programs. Use of this range of Instruments also is 
consistent with McLaughlin's perspective that change Is made by Individuals not by oroanlzations 
as well as her notion that successful policy is produced by a combination of pressure (mandates) 
and support ( Inducements and capacity building). 

Discussion of Results. 
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Research results at the end of the first and second years for EETEP cohorts 2 and 1 , respectively, 
were much as the literature would suggest they should have been. Conceptual levels did not change 
significantly, for example, for either cohort, nor were scores for EETEP students higher than 
those for matched groups of students In the regular program. Although scores for other 
Intellectual processes did change, as Indicated l)y scores from EETEP student Journals, there Is no 
indication that similar changes did not also occur with non-EETEP students. 

Clearly, if changes are expected in conceptual level scores, administrations must be made over a 
longer period of time than one year. In future cohorts, paragraph completion tests will be given 
during the first semester; in addition, administrations will be continued with all cohorts at least 
through the four years that students are In the program. Thus, for example, cohorts 1 and 2 will 
have the paragraph completion test during their final two years in the program. 

EETEP students scored better on the multiple choice questions of the Human Technologies in 
Teaching final examination than did students In matched comparison groups; however, as already 
Indicated, this result should have been expected, for the test was Intended to measure outcomes 
from the course. On the other hand, the results do validate questionnaire results showing that 
students in the regular program are not taught cooperative learning, research-based elements of 
classroom management, scaffolding, and feedback, if knowledge of how to use these concepts is 
valued highly, then EETEP students are benefiting from being In the program. 

Major differences were found In the approach of EETEP and regular program students to lesson 
planning. EETEP students sought more information about their students than did their colleagues 
in the regular program; they also outlined far more activities to use during the lesson and viewed 
the teacher as having more responsibilities. Perhaps most Important was the degree to which 
EETEP students tied together different aspects of their lesson plans. Nowhere did this show up 
more sharply than In their suggestions for class activities where nine of the ten EETEP students 
planned organized sequences of two or more activities; in contrast, only twenty percent of students 
in the regular program did this. 

EETEP Preservice teachers also clearly grew In their perceptions of teachers, faculty and students 
during their early field experiences; some of them also began to form colleague relationships with 
other group members. 

The transcript analyls provided useful Information to the project, for even though, when course 
requirements are changed, we expect that students will enroll for different courses, experience 
suggests that actual change does not always conform to expectations. Thus, the major differences 
that were revealed between EETEP and the comparison group in the transcript analysis were 
gratifying. As EETEP and regular program students approach the end of their programs, the 
effects of some of these differences should show up in outcome measures as well as in student 
transcripts. 

The two studies that were conducted through Interviews with key persons in both Teachers College 
and the Lincoln Public Schools suggest that most persons who have been close to the EETEP , are 
supportive of It and feel that they have been appropriately Involved. An exception was an 
elementary education faculty member who reported that EETEP has not properly communicated 
with him/her and has over-promised to students. Some teacners also reported that their role 
expectancies had not been fully communicated. 

The policy study showed some differences in interpretations and expectations between 
administrators and EETEP staff. These differences should be reviewed Internally; they also should 
be considered by both administrators and faculty members in other universities. Perhaps 
administrators need to be more overtly encouraging of faculty to initiate programs; perhaps 
faculty need to be more aggressive in what they attempt. 
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iV. ImoHcatlons for Others 

After working on this project for almost four years, It Is frustrating to have to say that talking 
about Implications from It Is premature, but that Is the case. Until Cohort 1 students have 
completed at least a full year as teachers, what we perceive as occurring. In both processes and 
coutcomes. must be viewed as tentative. I am convinced that the field experiences, the Human 
Technoloties in Teaching course, and the Language and Literature Block are successful and that this 
program is producing first rate teachers; I would bet five years of my professional career on It. 
Indeed, that is exactly what I am doing. In my visits to classrooms where EETEP students are 
teaching. I see remarkable things taking place. As we are learning more about how to work with 
sophomore students just beginniny in teacher education, seminar discussions with EETEP students 
are becoming increasingly lively, and a productive level of trust seems to be developing earlier. 
But. we have made some mistakes, some of which we do not understand For example, of the 
twenty-three students admitted to Cohort 2. only sfx will enroll In the Human Technologies in 
Teaching course, although that number will be augmented by two students from Cohort 3 who are 
far enough along to move into Cohort 2. Some of the Cohort 2 students dropped out for completely 
valid reasons; others apparently have left the program because "their instructor." a dxtoral 
student, is now a faculty member at Kansas State University, thus It seems likely that senior 
faculty members may not have maintained sufficient contact with Cohort 2. but were there other 
reasons for the large dropout rate? We do not have the answer to that question. Even Roach's 
Interviews did not provide assistance. One clue may have come from an Informal discussion with 
Cohort t students In which one of their number said that she did not begin to feel a real part of the 
program until the end of the HTT semester. Others, even those who have seemed to be most actively 
involved, concurred with th^»t statement Perhaps we have not been vigorous enough in trying to 
establish a feeling of cohortness. 

From our experiences, we could write an impressionistic paper about what an elementary teacher 
education program should look like. But that paper would be short on data — either quantitative 
or qualitative. Certainly at this stage, we would prefer to let EETEP speak for itself through the 
various sections of this report. 

V, Institutionali zed Features of Project 

OERI funds have been used for program development activities and some data ^thering and 
analysis. Program operation has been funded by Tea;chers College and the Center for Curriculum 
and Instruction. Consequently, discontinuation of OERI funding at the end of the third program 
year will have no particular influence on decisions to continue or discontinue any major aspect of 
the program. On the other hand, as is often true with pilot or experimental programs, the 
personnel costs assxiated with the early field experience, the Human Technologies in Teaching 
course, and the methods blocks are exorbitant. Such costs cannot be continued Indefinitely. 
However . we ore exploring various ways of reducing those costs while still retaining the program 
integrity. Both the Curriculum and Instruction Department Chairperson and the Teachers College 
Dean have indicated their intention to continue the EETEP . at least for the time being. 

When OERI funding ends at the conclusion of this fiscal year, we will take a fresh look at what 
aspects of the program we want to study in greater detail. Based on experience thus far. we 
anticipate that we will extend our research activities ond perhaps reduce the program evaluation 
emphasis. 
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Vr. Overall Strengths and Weaknesses and 'Lessons Learned" 

Strengths 

Our present judpent is that each of the Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program 
components Is a strength. That Is the liberal arts requirements, cohorts, early field experiences, 
Human Technologies in Teaching, and the methods blocks all either have demonstrated themselves 
at one level or another or give exliclt promise of doing so. We think also that our present plans 
for the internship, prepared explicitly for EETEP, will make this an especially strong 
experience.! 

Other strengths Include: 

Collaboration with various groups including particularly schools and non-EETEP faculty in 

educational psychology and elementary education. Both groups of faculty are trying quite hard to 
help make EETEP a success. 

2uDl2fillfrom Chairperson of Curriculum and Instruction and the Dean of Teachers College. 

Students. Teacher education students at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln are serious about 
their profession. They are more interested In becoming good teachers than they are In having 4.0 
grade point averages. They also have developed a healthy d^ree of self-confidence. 

Weaknesses 

Communication. Even under ideal circumstances communication is a problem. This is especially 
true in a new program. EETEP has not experienced resounding success in its communication with 
school persons, students, and other faculty members. 

Five Year Re quirement. Whenever the time to accomplish something Is increased, some persons, 
especially those directly affected, question the necessity/wisdom. This Is true for EETEP. 
Although Cohort 1 students clearly feel that five years is not too long to spend completing the 
education they are receiving, some students in Cohort 2 have withdrawn because of the program's 
length; furthermore, some faculty members perceive EETEP as being unreasonably long. 

Cost to the University. EETEP's cost to the University Is higher than could be tolerated for the 
entire elementary education program. Maintaining a program like EETEP over an extended period 
for a handful or students is not reasonable. On the other hand, there also are costs associated with 
having a program in which not al I of the graduates are as competent as possible. 

Collaboration with Lincoln Public Schools. Despite the rather comfortable working relationship 
that now exists, there is a cloud on the horizon. This Is that the Lincoln Public Schools are more 
firmly wedded to Assertive Discipline (formal). Instructional Theory Into Practice (ITIP) 



' Course description for the internship is as follows: The internship is intended to provide 
advanced teaching or other field experiences for graduate students who already have extensive, 
supervised field placements in teaching or related areas. The Internship includes continuous, major 
responsibility In the field assignment. In addition It requires completion of an Integrative paper In which 
the student will explore relationships between abstract theory and research information from earlier 
courses and the practical experience of the Internship. One aspect of the paper will be formulation and 
investigation of an action research problem. 
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(formal), and universal application of a prescientific approach to direct instruction (informal) 
than is the EETEP staff. However, there is a good deal of building level autonomy on some issues 
and we are gradually and gingerly exploring the potential limits of formulating and using 
alternative approaches in both instruction and classroom management. 

Attrition in FE TEP Cohorts. We are concerned about the amount of attrition in Cohort 2. We think 
that part of this high attrition results from the early recruiting the middle of the students' 
first year at the university and part from the break between the second field experience and 
the next direct experience witn the program, the Human Technologies course which they will not 
take until Second Semester 1 988-89. Perhaps the biggest single cause of this Cohort 2 attrition , 
however, was the loss of "their professor" to another university and the failure of program staff 
to anticipate this and provide alternate associations. 

Lessons Learned 

Any statements that we make about lessons learned must be tempered with extensive caveats. From 
our experiences thus far, we have formulated some informal hypotheses; in addition, we have 
"lessons" from our experience that either would be essentially Impossible or prohibitively 
expensive to test, especially given the potential gains. The reader must recognize in reading about 
these "lessons" that they are being presented essentially as hypotheses, not conclusions. 

Earlv Field Fxperiences 

1 . Assigning students to the initial field experience in pairs is beneficial. Students talk with each 
other; they share and compare experiences; and they provide emotional support to each other both 
for what they do and for what they think. 

2. Having students remain with the same teacher for a semester is a good idea, if the teacher is a 
good teacher. College students require time to become acquainted with the teacher and children. 
Assignments of less than a semester could provide certain worthwhile experiences, but a semester 
long assignment permits formation of relationships and development of experiences that briefer 
assignments would not. On the other hand, the continuation of a non-productive assignment for a 
full semester can be destructive and should not be permitted. (We failed to correct some first 
semester assignments that we should have done with both the first and second EETEP cohorts.) 

3. Changing assignments at the end of the first semester was traumatic, but productive. Even 
students who were P'^t in good assignments had some reluctance to change to another teacher and 
school, but even t^ ^ who were in the most productive assignments now feel that the change was 
beneficial, although not necessarily pleasant. Students seem to experience a sort of disequilibrium 
during the first few weeks in a new assignment perhaps brought on by the student comparing two 
quite different teaching/learning circumstances. This disequilibrium appears to be followed by a 
growth spurt, which probably results from the student l)ringing the two experiences together in 
such a way that a new view of teaching is formed. 

4. Questions that instructors ask about what students write in their Journals appear to have a 
constructive effect. Although the Questions do not call for an answer either in writing or in 
followup discussions, students report that they think about the questions and use their thinking in 
subsequent activities, 

5. The biweekly seminar seems to make a contribution to the program. Students participate well 
and reflect constructively on their classroom experiences. However, more information is needed 
on how to improve this experience. 
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6. Preservice teachers can be helped to apply abstractions (scaffolding), strategies (cooperative 
learning), and specific teaching behaviors, as well as combinations of all three in their teaching. 

7. Spending a full semester on a course that (a) bridges among educational psychology/human 
development, early field experiences, and methods courses, and (b) includes abstractions, 
strategies, and specific teaching behaviors in an adaptation of Berliner's pedagogical laboratory 
can be quite productive. 

8. Repeated videotaping for feedback purposes can be particularly useful 

9. Continuity in the classroom in addition to planning and teaching specific lessons is important. 

10. Working cooperatively with intellectual content may be even more important in producing 
cohortness than the purely social aspects. 

General 

IK. Even quite careful planning does not permit anticipating all eventualities; thus, program staff 
and committees must retain flexibility at each stage of program development and implementation. 

1 2. Goodlad has indicated that admitting and advancing students in cohorts can produce substantial 
benefits. Our observation at this stage is that all three cohorts are beginning to form a sense of 
groupness and that they provide both support and some competition for each other. 

13. As indicated above, all of the "lessons" mentioned should be viewed as hypotheses, not 
conclusions. The final one is even more tentative than the others. This is, that when an 
alternative program is formed alongside an on-going program , it very quickly affects the nature of 
the dialogue that occurs within the regular program. Persons begin thinking about change in a 
different manner and may, in fact, accelerate the change process in the on-going program. 

1 4. Cohortness can be as important to professors as to students. 

VIL Products and Disseminations Activities 

We have not yet developed any products such as articles, reports, or materials. (Dr. Mary 
Kluender and Kris Cohcon did, however, report the project at AACTE.) 

Particular Aspects of the Proiect which Proie ct Participants Mioht Have an Interest in Writing 
about for Publicgtlon. 

Now that we have completed our reports to OERI , we will prepare at least four sorts of products: 
( 1 ) Syllabi for the Human Technologies in Teaching course, the Language and Literature Block, and 
the methods of teaching Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies block. These three syllabi may be 
of interest to teacher educators who are considering revision of their preservice programs. (2) 
Articles based on the project's implementation and outcome documentation. (Although we have not 
decided exactly how the information developed in EETEP will be divided for publication, we 
anticipate the preparation of several journal articles that describe program implementation and 
outcomes. Some of these articles will be of interest primarily to teacher education researchers; 
others will be of greater concern to teacher education practitioners.) (3) Kris Cohoon's 
dissertation. Cohoon and Kluender currently are preparing a journal article based on a paortion of 




his dissertation. (4) Specific implementation studies. Roach, Thompson, and England all are 
considering publication of their implementation reports. 



Rotjert L. Egbert 
Project Director 
37 Henzlik Hal) 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0355 
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University of Nebraska-Lincoln TEDD Project 

Tbe Extended Elementarr Teacher Education Program (EETEP) 

Program AssesstoetA Bepori 

The Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program (EETEP) is a five-year, preservice 
elementary teacher education program. EETEP's first year of OERI funding as a TEDD 
project ^ devoted to planning; consequently, the first cohort of students had 
completed only the second year of their time in the program (their junior year at the 
University) in May 1988. 

The EETEP is intended to educate prospective teachers vho ^11 differ from those 
educated in the regular program on several personal and professional dimensions. The 
outcome measures, then, are focused on the EETEP student. Neither higher education 
nor school faculty have been studied nor have institutional outcomes been 
systematically examined. Anticipated student outcoiaes and procedures for measuring 
them and for analyzing the information that is collected appear in the following 
paragrej>hs. 

L Major OiiCTtiom. 

Because EETEP's life as a TEDD project covers only a portion of the student's time in 
EETEP, implementation and outcome evaluation questions are limited to that portion of 
the overall project. 
A. Project Outcomes . 

• Vhat impact does the Universit r of Nebraska Extended Elementary Teacher Education 
Program have, at the end of students' second year in the program, on selected personal 
characteristics, including 

— conceptual level as measured by the Paragraph Completion Test; 

— intellectual processes measured by student journals and pspers: and 

— attitudes as measured a classroom sitiiations questionnaire? 

1 
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• Vhat impact <Joes the University of Nebraska Extended Elementary Teacher Education 
Program have, at the end of students' first and second years in the program, on selected 
items of the prospective teacher's profession-J 

~ knoTledge of effective teaching practice e- measured by 

— scores on the Htiman Technologies in Teaching final examination; 

— performance as meastired by 

— videotex of their teatching? 

B. Project Implementation. 

• As revealed in their journals or paj>ers, hov do students experience the process of 
early field experience? 

• Vhat is the instructional content in 

— the Human Technologies in Teaching course, 

— the Language and Literature Block, and 
~ the Second Semester Block? 

• As revealed in student transcripts, vhat effect does the EETEP have on selection of 
courses by elementary education students in the first three years of their programs ? 

• Hov did various key persons in (1) Teachers College and (2) Lincoln PubUc Schools 
expsnence the initiation and implementation of the University of Nebraska Extended 
Elementary Teacher Education Program? 

• Vhat policies vere in effect in 1985 at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, in 
Teachers College, and in the Department of Curriculum and Instniction, as veil as in 
the Lincoln Public Schools, that related to the initiation and implementation of nev 
pn^rams and vhat effect did they have on the origins of EETEP? 

II. Pro g ram/Component Description. 

As noted above, the Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program (EETEP) is a five- 
year, preservice elementary teacher education program, in "«*ich students enter the 

2 



program as sopnomores and continue through a post-graduate year. Primary 
components of the Program are (1) early and continuing field experiences that are 
integrated vith the didactic portion of the program; (2) a lit>eral arts emphasis that 
requires both an increased general education requirement (from a regular program 
requirement of 42 semester credit hours to an EETEP requirement of 60 credit hours) 
and that also includes a reduced number of options in each area, and a non-elementary 
education "meq'or area" or tvo non-education "minor areas;" (3) an emphasis on the 
research knovledge base that is begun in the foundations courses, is further developed 
in a ccuf^ that bridges t>etween the early courses (field experiences, human 
development and educational psychology), and is continued throughout the methods 
courses, internship, and subsequent seminars; (4) tiro semester blocks of methods 
courses having closely related didactic course irork and accompanying field 
experiences; and (6) an internship vith a subseqtient teacher educator field experience 
vith an accompanying seminar. 
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Although students are in the EETEP for four years beyond their freshman year at the 
University of Nebraska, the first cohort had been in the program only tvo years vhen 
the 4ata for this report vere gathered. Of a total freshman elementary education 
population of ^proximately 150 students, sixteen entered the first cohort of the EETEP; 
tinenty-threc students from a similar population entered the second cohort; seventeen 
have been admitted to the third cohort. 

As already noted, only the portion of the progrm for irtiich OERI funded the 
development that the students vill have completed by the end of the project includes. 
(1) early field experiences, and (2) Human Technologies in Teaching, the bridging 
course. These two experiences may be vleired as the only stand alone, unique features 
that the first cohon had completed by the termination of OERI funding. The second 
cohort had completed only the early field experiences. 

All elementary education students at the University of NebraskarLincoln have tvo 
semesters of early field experience, but this experience has been fundamentally 
restiiictured tar the EETEP. In the regular program, students enroll for tmo, one 
semester credit hour (forty clock hour) experiences in locations that must be a5>proved 
by the instructor. Three short papers are submitted during the «mester in vhich the 
students describe and react to their experiences. Experiences include observations 
tutoring, monitoring, some small groiq> instruction and some non-instructional tasks. 
In the EETEP, sttjdents enroll for tvo, xvo semester credit hour courses of early 
experience. They are assigned in pairs to a teacher in one of tmo schools for vm 
mornings per veek. Their university supervisor visits them almost every day and 
every second 'veek they have a seminar. Sttidents turn in journals every second jreek. 
Jbumals, classroom experiences, and teacher or student selected topics form the basis 
for seminar discussions. In the second semester, students change schools and teachers. 
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graide levels, and EETEP partners. Feedback on student performance also is secured from 
cooperating teachers. 

The Human Technologies in Teaching cotirse is a three semester credit hour course 
virh an associated tiro credit hour field experience. Students learn a combination of 
teaching strategies and teacher behaviors in a series of experiences partially patterned 
after Berliner's description of a pedagogical laboratory. 

In addition to these tiro unique program features, the first EETEP cohort has completed 
enough of the liberal education portion of the program to permit an end-of-third-year 
transcript analysis of the program *s impact on their course selection. 

The general project goal, as stated above, is to prepare elementary teachers vho differ 
on several dimensions from those prepared in the regular University of Nebraslra- 
Uncoln program. Essentially, ve have said that ve vom Uke EETEP students to have 
higher conceptual level scores and scores that are higher in Bloom's taxonomy, to 
understand that there are multiple eqpproaches to teaching, and to have more positive 
attitudes about children's ability to succeed in school; to knov more about and be able to 
teacli using a specific teaching strategy (cooperative learning), Bruner's concept of 
scaffolding, and selected teacher behaviors. Furthermore, ve vant EETEP students \o 
exhibit higher levels of teaching performance. 

Conceptual Level. — Other researchers have found that changing teachers* concepttjal 
level scores is very difficult (Albertson, 1987). Hoinever, because ve are convinced that 
teachers vho have a higher level of conceptual functioning ihan is typical for 
elementary education students perform in a different manner (Albertson, 1987), ire 
consider it important to attempt to help raise the level at vhich preservice teachers 
function. For example, teachers vho function at higher conceptual levels encourage 
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more complex cognitive processes. utili;» more information to help students think 
<fivergently and engage in self-expression, create a variety of learning environments, 
and demonstrate greater behavioral flexibility (Albertson. 1987). Ve also are 
convinced that through extended combinations of classroom and field experiences of 
the sort that the EETEP provides in iliich students are asked to describe, analyze, and 
evaluate those experiences orally as veil as in writing th<jy may achieve higher 
concepttial level scores - as veil as attain the more traditional objectives of increased 
knoi1e<^e and skill levels. 

Repeated administration of the Paragra3>h Completion Test permitted tracking changes 
that occurred in conceptual level scores. As noted above, ve obtained Paragra5>h 
Completion Test inltormation for EETEP students, as inell as comparison groups of students 
in the regular pn^ram. 

Intellectual Level. - Ve scored journals and end-of-semester student papers on level of 
intellect as described by Hannah and Michaelis (1977). Their structure, an adap(ation 
and extension of Bloom's taxonomy (Bloom, et al.. 1956). has two levels vith each level 
having five divisions. The first level begins vith interpreting and includes comparing, 
classifying, generaliziog. and inferring. (Because of problems in scoring journals 
using the Hannah and Michaelis definitions for comparing and classifying, "we 
redefined them and reversed their order. (Cohoon. 1988)) The second level in the 
Hannah and Michaelis stnjctxire is i'Mded into analyzing, synthesizing, hypothesizing, 
predicting, and evaluating. 
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In addition to level-cf-intellect as described by Hannah and Michaelis. ve used a level- 
of-integrauon structure developed for scoring daily reports in the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln Junior High School Project (Briney. Pettit and Santmire. 1986 — 
mimeogr85>hed). 



Attitudes tovard Teachers and Teachin g. — A classroom situations survey itbs 
administered to Cohort 1 and 2 students as irell as to members of a comparison f rc'j^. 
(Cohoon. 1988) 

Knowled g e and Understandin g. — Knoi/ledge and understanding vere measured by the 
end-of-coarse tests in the Human Technologies in Teaching course. This test vas given 
to students in the EETEP first cohort and to a comparison group of junior students in the 
regular program. 



Performan ce Behaviors . — Securing appropriate performance behaviors Tras sometrtiat 
more problematic than obtaining information about students' knowledge and 
understanding. Hovever. ire do have some coding of classroom videotapes of EETEP 
students teaching in the Human Technologies course. 

■ ' Sample . 

EETEP subjects in the portion of the project partially funded through OERI originally 
consisted of sixteen students in Cohort 1 and tTCnty-three students in Cohort 2. By 
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spring semester 1988, each cohort consisted of thirteen subjects. Most of those students 
vho had left the program had left elementary education (3) or the University of 
Nebraska (8). In addition, tvo Cohort 1 students, irtio planned marriage in 1988, 
transferred to the regular program so that they could move from Lincoln a year earlier 
than TOUld be possible throi^h EETEP. Since the end of spring semester 1988 tvo Cohort 
2 sttidents also elected to transfer to the regular program. And, finally, one Cohort 1 
student failed to qualify for admission to the teacher education because of lov grades 
and PPST scores. 

The thineen Cohort 1 students vho completed the both the first tro early field 
experiences and the Human Technologies in Teaching course and the associated field 
experience form the experimental group sample for Cohort 1, The eighteen sttJdents 
1*0 completed the first and second early field experiences form the experimental grot;^> 
for Cohort 2. 

The comparison groiq> samples for Cohort 1 vere students in three sections of the 
mathematics methods class. Samples i?ere draTO to match EETEP Cohort 1 students as 
closely as possible on ACT scores and grade point average. Time constraints required 
that only half of the Human Technologies in Teaching final examination be given to 
students in each of vm sections. Matched pail's, also matched irith EETEP Cohort 1 
students, irere dravn from these tiro sections. In addition, sttJdents matched in pairs 
^th Cohort 1 students ^re dravn from the third section, memt>ers of liiich completed 
an instrument designed to learn hov students perceive the rotes of preservice and 
inservice teachers. And, finally, a sample vas draim from a cross section of the 
methods classes to constitute the sample for comparing (a) conceptual le^/els, and (b) 
end of third year transcripts. 
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Cohort 1 Saanole. — Mean values for ACT scores and '^rade point averages are sho vn in 
Table 1. Analysis of variance results for ACT scores are in Table 2; for grade point 
averages they are in Table 3. 



Table 1 

Mean Values for ACT Scores and Grade Point Averages (GPA) for EETEP Cohort I Students 
and Matched Samples of Junior Level Students Enrolled in Mathematics Methods Classes 

Comparison Groups , 

Grovip 

EETEP Multiple Multiple Role Paragraph 
Group Choice I Choice II Perception Cofflt>letion 

ACT Score 20.00 20.15 19.58 1869 2023 

GPA 3.10 3.30 3.32 3.07 323 



Table 2 

ProbabiUty Values for Differences betveen Mean ACT Scores for EETEP Cohort I Students 
and Matched Samples of junior Level Students Enrolled in Mathematics Methods Classes 



Comparison Groups 



Group 

.EETEP Multiple Multiple Role Paragraph 

Group Choice I Choice II Perception Completion 

EETEP .9706 .9208 .7544 .9560 

Mult.Ch.l .7235 .3569 .%11 

Mult.Ch.2 .5810 .6881 

Role Percept. .3324 



Parag. Compl. 
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Table 3 



ProbabiUty Values for Differences between Mean Grade Point Averages (OPA) for EETEP 
Cohort 1 Students and Matched Samples of Junior Level Students Enrolled in Mathematics 

Methods Classes 

CQmt>arison Groups , 

Group EETEP Multiple Multiple Role Paragr8|>h 

Group Choice I Choice II Perception Completion 

EETEP .6179 .5872 .9550 .7339 

Mult.Ch.1 .9054 .1459 .6735 

Mult.Ch.2 .1235 -5953 

Role Percept. 2969 
Parag.Compl. 



As is indicated in Tables 1 throi^h 3, differences in means betreen the EETEP and 
comparison groins, as veil as among the comparison groins, arc small and non- 
significant Thus it seemed reasonable to consider the various groups equivalent in 
ability and to assume that differences among them resulted from the nature of their 
university experiences. 



University academic experiences of the EETEP Cohort 1 students and comparison groiq>s 
differed in several vays. Eirst, aU of the EETEP students ha^J compk^ed three, rro 
semester credit bour early field experiences, ^rtiile students in the comparison grot;5> 
had completed onl/tm one semester hour experiences — and the experiences differed 
in nature. All of the EETEP students had completed the Human Tecnnologies in Teaching 
course, none of the students in the comparison groiq>s had done so. On the other hand, 
most students in the comparison groins had comp^-^ted from three to six of the nine 
methods courses that are n^qinrcd in the regular elementary education program. One of 
the tvD EETEP students vho left the program at the en^ jf spring semester also had taken 
three methods courses and the other one had completed tvo before leaving EETEP. 
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Cohort 2 Sample— At the time of this study. Cohort 2 consisted of 18 preservice teachers 
in the EETEP program. Like Cohort 1, they vere recruited from the population of 
freshmen in an introdtjctory education foundations class. Participants vers selected 
from the 37 vho initially shoved interest. At this stage. Cohort 2 consisted of 16 females 
and 2 males. All but three TOre of traditional college. All three non-traditional aged 
students vere 24 years of age; one of them vas blind. 

The comparison groiq> tos randomly selected from a groi^ of volunteers from 
sophomore educational psychology classes that required four hours of research 
participation. These students also vere enrolled in a regular program early field 
experience. (Cohoon. 1988) 

IV, Hethodolog Y ( DatarGatherin g Procexx ), 

1 . Conceptual Level — Paragraph Completion Test. 

The Paragr6q;>h Completion Test vas given to Cohort 1 students at the end of the second 
field experience and at the end of the Human Technologies in Teaching course. This 
test vas given to Cohort 2 students at the end of each field experience. It also vas given 
to tvo comparison groiq>s of students — the comparison group for Cohort 1 at the end of 
the Human Technologies in Teaching course; the comparison groi^ for Cohort 2 at the 
end of the second field experience. 

2. Intellectual Processes — Student journals. 

Cohort 1 students kept journals throughout their early field experiences and the Human 
Technologies in Teaching course; Cohort 2 students kept journals throughout their early 
field experiences. Journals vete scored for intellectual processes including level of 
inteUect, using an adaptation of concepts described by Hannah and Michaelis <1977X 
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and leyel of integration, a system described by Briney, Pettit and Santmire (1986). 
Details for scoring intellectual processes from sttxJent journals are given in Cohoon 
(1988). 

?. Knoiledge of Effective Teaching Practices - Human Technologies in Teaching final 
examination. 

The final examination for the Human Technologies in Teaching course was given to 
Cohort 1 students and a comparison group of junior students in the regular program. 
Students in the regular program had not completed Human Technologies in Teaching, 
but they had completed from three to six regular methods courses. 

4. Performance — videotapes of Cohort 1 students teaching during their Human 
Technologies in Teaching course. 

The videotapes ^re from the final Wo (of six) teaching experiences. Samples of the 
tapes -were studied for use for scaffolding, vait time, classroom monitoring, and various 
cooperative learning functions. 

5. Instnictional Content — Syllai>i for Human Technologies in Teaching, the Language 
and Literature Block, and the block for Teaching Mathematics, Natural and Social 
Sciences in the Elementary School. These syllabi fbrm Appendix A, this document. 

6. Perceptions of Key Persons about the EETEP. 

Intervie iTS vere conducted during April and May 1988 by t^ independent scholars. One 
intervie'wed University persons, inclxjding students, and members of the Planning 
Committee; the other one intervieved teachers and administrators in the cooperating 
schools and the Lincoln Puuil Schools district office. (Full report. Appendix B, this 
document) 

12 
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7. Student Experience in Early Field Experiences and in Human Technologies in 
Teaching. 

Student journals ^rore read holistically by an independent scholar to determine the 
manner in vhich students experienced the early field experiences and the Human 
Technologies in Teaching course. (Full Report, Appendix C, this document) 

8. University of NebraskarLincoln (UNL), Teachers College, Curriculum and Itistruction, 
and Lincoln Public School Policies Pertinent to Nev Pr gram Initiation. 

An independent scholar conducted interviews during May and June 1908 vith UML, 
Teachers College, Curriculum and Instruction, and Lincoln Public Schcwl administrators 
to ascertain vhat poUcies vere in place in 1985 that wre intended to encourage and 
facilitate the initiation and implementation of nev instructional programs and research 
related to those programs. (Full Report, Appendix D, this document) 

V. Instrumentation (Data-Gatherin g TooU ). 

Paragraph Completion Test. The student is asked to complete several sentence stems. 
Scores reflect the student s level of conceptual development. This instrument iras 
developed and described by Hunt, Gibson, Noy & Vatson (1973). 

Student foumals . Vhen they are in field experience classes, EETEP students keep 
journals related to each dajr's experience in the school setting; they also wite 
interpretive (reflective) entries every second veek. In the HTT course, the journal was 
extended to include some class days as veil as the field experiences. Each daily entry 
during the xvo early field experience classes included a descriptive portion and an 
analytic and evaluative portion. 
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Human Tec hnolog ies in Teachin g Final Examination . This examination contained 15 
multiple choice questions, each of vbich had one correct ansiper, and 25 multiple choice 
questions, each containing from zero to four or five correct ansirers. Questions vera 
drawn from cooperative learning; hmnan development and Bruner's concept of 
scaffolding; classroom management, incltiding monitoring student t>ehavior; and vait- 
time and feedback. The questions matched quite closely the content covered in Human 
Technologies in Teaching. The maximum possible score on the multiple choice part of 
this examination was 122. 

In addition to the multiple choice questions, students chose tiro of four essay questions, 
each of irtiich reqxaired them to plan a lesson for teaching specified content to a set of 
children, some ofvbose characteristics also vera described in the question. 

HTT Teaching Videotap es. Ve videotaped each teaching sequence in the Human 
Technologies in Teaching experience, as completely as possible. These videotapes irere 
used as much of the basis for discussions vith students about their teaching and their 
progress in the course. Students chose one of the final tiro (of a total of six) tapes to 
analyze as their culminating assignment in the course. Selected samples of these tapes 
^swe scored on the dimensions of teaching that irore irorked liith in the course. 

Interviews. Interview guides were <teveloped by those conducting the interviews with 
students, teachers, faculty members, and administrators at UNL and in the Lincoln 
Public Schools. Each guide was prepared in draft form and then piloted with a small 
sample from the population being surveyed. Interviews were not formally scored; 
instead, they were read for impressions and salient features. 
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Policies Pertinent to Nev Pro g ram Initiation . The researcher studied pertinent 
<jocuments and intervievtd t>oth University and Lincoln Public School policymakers as 
veil as those responsible for developing the Extended Elementary Teacher Education 
Program, as the basis for considering policies that either facilitate or hinder the 
initiation of nev, university-based teacher education programs. 



VL gexttltx/Findin gx. 

Various project data vere analyzed in different ways. ¥here appropriate, statistical 
comparisons wre made of early and late scores and/or EETEP and comparison groups, as 
in the case of conceptual level scores. In other instances, a trend analysis iras tried, for 
example, vith some of the scores from student journals, Hovever, much of the report is 
descriptive, either vith numbers, as in the case of the transcript analyses, or vith 
narrative, as in the case of the intervievs and policy sttjdies. 

As suggested in the OERI instructions, findings are presented m much the same manner 
as in standard educational research journals. The complexity of the findings required, 
howver, a somevhat longer technical report to OERI — more of a monograph — than 
most journals i/ould publish. Furthermore, the mixture of quantitative and non- 
quantitative data, several sets of vhich had to be considered in relation to each other 
increased both the report's length and complexity. 

Results related to Cohort 1 vere produced as a direct function of the EETEP; results 
related to Cohort 2 are from Cohoon's (1988) dissertation. Thus, ^erever Cohort 2 
results are mentioned, reference also is made to the Cohoon dissertation. 
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Project Ontcomeg 

The Exten<te<I Elementary Teacher Education Program is focused on the prospective 
teacher; consequently, each of the outcome questions relates to the preservice teacher. 
Because ve consider intellectual, affective, knowledge and performance dimensions all 
to l>e important to teaching, each is represented by at least one outcome measure. 
Discovering possible trends on these dimensions also is important. 

• ¥hat impact docT the UniYcrrtty of Vebraska Extended EleAentary 
Teacher Edocation Program ha^ on selected perranai characteriirtics of 
prospective teachers? 

Conceptual Level . 

Analysis of Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 (Cohoon, 1988) conceptual level scores shoved no 
significant differences either between the EETEP and comparison grot:q>s or for the 
EETEP sttidents over the course of the xvo early field experiences. 

Intellectual Processes 

Journals vere scored on three separate intellectual dimensions (1 ) level of integration, 
(2) level of intellect, and (3) level of specificity. Level of integration is a developmental 
measure of hov preservice teachers think as they isrite iii their journals. This scale 
ranges from 1, the most concrete level, to 4, the most abi. jct. Level of intellect is a 
hierarchical arrangement of intellectual levels ranging from one to six. Level of 
specificity is a measure of the amount of detail contained in the journal. Scores range 
from one, the most general, to four, the most detailed. (Cohoon, 1988) 

Only a sampling of journal entries voz scored. For Cohort 1, the sample consisted of 
seven daily entries in the first semester, nine in the second semester and seven in the 
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third. DifTerences among scores on each of the three inteilecti»l diiaensions ven 
analyzed twice: <1) using the individual dates and (2) using clusters of dates. Clusters 
vere formed by treating the first entry (date) in each sem-Bster as the first cixjster and 
then the second three entries and final three entires of the semester as second an<'i third 
clusters. (These clusters vere formed post hoc. that is. they irtn formed after ve 
reviewed plots of the daily mean scores. Analyses were made of the cluster data and 
figures -were dravn from them after this reviev.) 

For Cohort 2. the sample consisted of the daily and reflective entries for the first and last 
wo ineeks of each of the two semesters. (Cohoon. 1988) This difference in entries 
sampled makes comparison of the vvo cohorts problematic. Furthermore, journals for 
the two cohorts were scored by different persons. Even though reliability for scoring 
samples of Cohort 2 journals was quite high between these persons. Cohort 1 journals 
were scored at a later time by one of the persons. Thus, it seems possible that some 
consistent differences may have developed. As a result, no comparisons were made 
between Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 journal scores. In fact, different statistical procedures 
"were used for analyzing the two sets of data. 

Data from Cohort 1 journals were analyzed using regression analysis ~ the SAS General 
Linear Models procedure — to determine hov scores for integration, intellect, and 
specificity cheoged over time. The regression analysis was performed for data from 
each of the students individually and then for the total grovq>. Because the response 
pattern was not known and the researchers suspected that it might be cubic, a cubic 
regression vas performed initially. If this regression was significant but addition of 
the cubic stim of squares was not significant, the quadratic model vas used. 
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Fof the total gmxp, the quadratic regression vas significant on each of the three traits; 
in no instance did the cubic term ad<J significantly to the regression. 

Level of Integ ration -- Total &rou o. Cohort 1 students shoved a significant change in 
level of integration during the three semesters that they kept journals, i.e.. during the 
two early field exi>erienc8S as veil the field experience associated vith the Human 
Technologies in Teaching course. As shovn in Table 4. the change in level of 
integration vas significant at the .0001 level over the three semester period. 

Table 4 

Total Qronp, Cohort 1 Regression ~ Level of Integration 
Source DE Sum jf Squares Mean Square E Value PR>F R Square 

Model 2 5.95 2.98 11.00 .0001 0.17 

Error 106 28.69 027 

Equation 2.45 - .171+ .02XxX 

The pattern of Cohort 1 mean cluster scores over the three semester period is presented 
in Figure 1. As shovn in Figure 1. the mean level of integration for day 1 of the first 
semester — just as students vere beginning their first field experience — va. high, 
above 2.4. The mean score for the second cluster dropped substantially - to 2.1; for the 
final cluster of the first semester the mean score remained about the same as for the 
second cluster, approximately 2.1 . At the beginning of the second semester (day 1 or the 
first cluster of the semester) the mean score for level of integration dropped sharply 
(frcm 2.1 to 1.9) from vhat it had been in the final cluster of the first semester; it then 
increased for each ot the final tvo clusters. Betveen the final cluster of the second 
semester and the first day (cluster) of the third semester, vhen the students vere 
beginning the Human Technologies in Teaching co^irse vith its associated third 
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semester of fieW experience, the mean level of integration score returned to liliat it had 
been at the beginning of the fLrst field experience - above 2.4, In the second and third 
clusters of the third semester, level of integration mean scores continued to climb — 
from 2.43 to 2.49 to 2.65. 

Our interpretation of the three semester pattern of level of integration mean scores is 
that students coming into the program have a rather clear, idealized notion of vhat 
teaching is all about, i.e., it is vbm they remember from their oim elementary school 
experience. It is this idealized version that students perceive vhen they first enter the 
classroom. The next fev days in school they begin to see that teaching and teacher 
relationships irtth children are somevhat different from irhat they had remembered or 
understood them to be. This nev picture begins to stabilize during the semester. 

Then, at the start of the second semester, irtien the students transfer to a ne v school and 
a nev teacher %rtiwt things are different from both their ovn memory of vhat 
elementary school vas like and their first semester field experience, their image of 
teaching and school is destabilized again. This results in a further decrease in the level 
of integration score. During the second semester, as during the first semester, students 
begin to rationalize their versions of teaching that nov are a part of their image 
structure and to form their ovn, somevhat independent notion of vhat teaching should 
be. Thus, their level of integration scores increase. 

Probably in pert because of their greater experience vith different vievs of teaching 
and in part becau» cooperative learning is taught to them as a specific teaching 
strategy before they are asked to use it, stikJent journals indicate an increase rather 
than a decrease in level of integration at the beginning of the third semester. FiTther 
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progress is made on this developing, personal version of teaching during the third 
semester £md scores continue to rise. 

Level of Intellft<;t Cohort 1 students shoved a significant change in level of intellect 
scores, for clusters of entries, during the three semestcrt^ that they kept journals. i.e.. 
during the tvo early field experiences and the field experience associated vith the 
Human Technologies in Teaching course. (See Ttble 5.) 



Table 5 

Total Group. Cohort 1 Regression - Level of Intellect 
Source DE Sum of Squares Mean Square E Value PR>E R Square 

Model 2 513 2.57 2.99 0.05 0.05 

Error 106 91.12 .86 

Equation 2.73 - .12X + .OlXxX 



Level of intellect scores remained relatively stable throughout the first tvo semesters of 
field experiences. The mean for the first cluster (day) vas the highest for the tvo 
semesters (2.63); the lov mean score of 2.43 "was reached in the second cluster of the 
second semester. The real change in mean level of intellect scores occurred during the 
Human Technologies in Teaching semester. The mean score for the first cluster (day) of 
the third semester vas 2.63; the second cluster mean score vas 2.80; and the third vas 
328. (See Figure 2.) 

Level of St>ecific}tv. Cohort 1 students shoved a significant change in level of 
specificity scores, for clusters of entries, during the three semesters that they kept 
journals. i.e.. during the tvo early field experiences and the field experience associated 
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vith. the Human Technologies in Teaching course. (See Table 6.) Level of specificity 
socres did not change greatly from one semester to the next; hoirevsr. they did follov a 
pattern corresponding to a quadratic model. (See Figure 3.) 

Tables 

Total Group. Cohort 1 Regression ~ Level of Specificity 
Source DF Sumof S<iuares Mean Square F Value PR>F R Square 

Model 2 1.54 0.77 3-32 0.04 006 

Error m- 24.57 023 

Equation 2.61 - .12r + .OlXxX 



The above presentation seems to assume a straightforward, before-the-fact statistical 
design. That assumption, of course, vbs not met. Because the clusters wre formed and 
the figures dravn post hoc. both the analysis and the discussion of the data are soft. In 
order for them to be justified, further research vill be required. 

Althoi^h the data collection points and the manner of analysis irere different for 
Cohort 2 and Cohort 1. students in Cohort 2 also made significant changes in their level 
of integration, level of intellect, and level of specificity scores over the wo semesters of 
their early field experiences. (Cohoon. 1988) 

Attitudes 

A Classroom Situation Survey, developed by Cohoon (1988). vas administered to Cohort 1 
and 2 students and to acompariOTn group of students for Cohort 2. Students in all three 
groins vere asked vhat they vould do in each of 21 classroom situations. Each situation 
had from five to eight options vith each option having a seven point, agree-to-disagree 
Likert scale. The Survey contained 127 total options. 
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Data from the Classroom Situation Survey ^?ere analyzed using a me<lian test. Responses 
of the three groups differed significantly (.05 level) for 24 of the 127 opuons. Percents 
for each grovq> for each of the 24 opUons that had significantly different responses for 
the three groups are shovn m Table 7. Although item stems are not gi''Bn. in most 
instances the stem is not critical to understanding the thrust of the option. In those 
instances, an indication of the item stem is inclvided in parentheses. 
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Classroom Situation Survey Items (Options) for Vhich Differences Among Cohort 1, 
Cohort 2. and A Cohort 2 Comparison Groiq) Vera Significant 



Percent Above 



Hedian 


Coh.1 Coh.2 


Cp. 


15 


65 


39 


15 


59 


33 


54 


59 


23 


69 


24 


50 


46 


18 


6 


8 


53 


39 


15 


53 


67 


62 


71 


17 


38 


76 


22 


8 


53 


33 


54 


71 


28 


46 


65 


22 


8 


76 


50 


46 


24 


0 


62 


12 


33 


15 


59 


33 


8 


82 


33 


23 


71 


28 


31 


71 


37 


15 


53 


67 


23 


71 


44 


15 


41 


61 


15 


47 


72 



2A 
3.D 
3.G. 
4^ 
AM 

5. C. 
SI. 
92. 

0. C. 
0^. 
1J8. 
1 C. 

1. D. 
IJ. 
2^ 
2J. 
2.6. 
4J. 

4^. 
4J. 

6. D. 

7J. 
9.C. 



. Bemow him from tl. and involve him in intramurals 
Explaiti to her ihat her grade viU raifer if itie Aoe« not follow directiotis 
Eiicoorage her to leek ««ii«t«icefroma peer 
Explain to hov in^rtant it xb to f ollov the redes and be courteous 
. Ohserw and provide the stadents feedback on their behavior 
Give the one staAent extra credit and move on 
Ask the other teachers if they feel the same my 
Tell the year you vere born and have thm figure it oat 
Bedace the number of problems he has to do (Boy doesn't wite \rell} 
Spend this time to practice his handwriting 
Praise those working hard (Students not staying on task) 
Change the activity 

. Give them a reward if they finish their work 
Have them work in cooperative learning groups 
. Continue with the other students and talk to him later (Tantrum) 
Send him to timeout 

Send him to the nurse or counselor immediately 
Take away recess time each time you hear the word and gradually 
escalate the severity of the punishment (Profanity) 
Chew her out because you will not tolerate this 
Give the responsibility to the principal 

Vrite the child's name on the board and keep him in for recess or put 
her in time out 

Explain that looking on other's work is cheating 
Give praise to those doing their o\m work 
Take a little bit off their grade 
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In the Hmaaa Technologies in Teaching course, a great deal of emphasis is placed on 
developing responsibility in teacher and the child. Thus, the (prospective) teacher is 
encouraged both to assume responsibility and, vhen appropriate, to shift responsibility 
on to the child. This probably partially explains vhy Cohort 1 students responded the 
TOy they did to items 3D, 3G, 4E, 4H, 6F, 8E, 12A, 12F, 12G, 14B, 14E, 14F, 16D, and 19C. 
Students in HTT also are encouraged not to deal arbitrarily vith stiKtents. This probably 
partiaUy explains Cohort 1 student responses to 2A, 12E, 12G, 14B, 16D, and 19C. In HH, 
stu<tents are taught cooperative learning as a strategy for teaching and are encoui-aged 
to \ise it; this prot>ably is Trtiy a number of them chose to shift to a cooperative 1* naming 
task fori IF. 

• Vhat impact does tbe University of Hebi j^ka Extended Elementary 
Teacher Education Program have, at the end of student's second year in the 
program, on selected items of the prospective teacher's professional 
knovle^e and performance? 



The information in thie section related to the prospective teacher's knowledge is from the final 
examination for Human Technologies in Teaching (HTT); that for performance is from 
7i<teotapes of EETEP students in the HTT. 
Knovledoeand Understanding . 

The final examination for the HTT has both multiple choice and essay questions. Questions on the 
multiple choice portion were scored as correct or incorrect; questions on the essay portion were 
analyzed twth qualitatively and quantitatively. 

Multiple Ch oice Portion of Human Technolo g ies in Teachin g Final Examination --As 
indicaxed above, the final examination for the Human Technologies course contains 
questions from (1) cooperative learning, (2) classroom management, (3) development 
and Bruner's concept of scaffolding, (4) TOit-time, and (5) feedback. The test contains 
five parts dravn from these areas of questions. The cooperative learning part has 50 
points possible, classroom management — 36, development and scaffolJing - 16, vait- 
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time — 10, and feedback ~ 10. Table 8 shovs the mean scores for the experimental and 
control groins; Table 9 gives the analysis of variance for the data. 



Tables 

Mean Scores, Total Test and Subtests, for EETEP Cohort 1 and Comparison Grot^ on 
Multiple Choice Portion of Human Technologies in Teaching final Examination 

Cooperative Classroom Development/ Vait- 
Group Total Test Learning Mana g ement Scaffoldin g Time Feedback 

EETEP 105.77 43.85 28.69 14.38 8.08 9 00 

Comparison 84.15 32.08 24.69 11.54 7.15 723 



Table 9 

Analysis of Variance for Total Test and Subtests for EETEP Cohort 1 and Comparison Group 
on Mutltiple Choice Portion of Human Technologies in Teaching Final Examination 

Cooperative Classroom Development/ ¥ait- 
Group Total Test Leamin er Mana g ement Scaffoldin g Time Feedback 

F Value 104.42 104.58 10.00 52.63 4 08 24 05 

<if 11 1 1 11 

PR>F .0001 .0001 .0042 .0004 .0548 .0001 

As indicated in Table 8, the experimental group mean exceeded the control group on 
each section of the test as veil as on total score. Furthermore, as shovn in Table 9, the 
differences for the total test and four of the five subtests are statistically significant. 
Only on vait-time did the difference fail to achieve significance. 

The results sho"wn in Tables 8 and 9 shotild have been expected, because the Human 
Technologies in Teaching course instructors based the examination that vas given to 
the EETEP and comparison groups on the content of the Human Technologies in 
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Teaching course. Hovever, this result also gives credence to the faculty and teacher 
surveys vhich shoiined that the content taught in the Human Technologies in Teaching 
course is not covered in the regular methods coxjrses. 



E35au Portion of Human Technologies In Te«:hinq Final Examination 

Both the EETEP Cohort 1 students vho completed the HTT course and xvo comparison 
groiq>s of students completed essay questions as veil as the multiple choice portion of 
the HTT final examination. Cohort 1 students wre required to ansirer tvo of four 
questions; comparison groiq> students answered one of tvo questions. Instructions and 
questions vere as follows. 

For the questions that you choose, you shouW assume that you have been asked to teach a demonstration 
lesson, as specified in the question. Your task is to plan a lesson. You shouW report (a) vhat information 
you vouW want to have about the class, (b) vhat you will try to accomplish in the lesson, (c) vhat 
teaching strategy you vill use, (d) vhat activities you vill have the class do. (e) vhat your role as the 
teacher vill be and vhat issues you vill be especially alert to, (f)hov long the lesson that you hav planned 
Iflcely vm require, (g) vhat criteria you vill use for judging the success of your lesson, and (h) hov you 
vtH determine vhether the students have achieved vhat you vanted to achieve. 

1. There are tventy-one students — ten boys and eleven girls — in this socioeconomicaly mixed class of 
fourth graders, some of vhom prefer not to sit by certain other students. You have been asked to 
introduce the class to story problems, each of vhich involves a single process but the correct process for 
a given problem may be addition, subtraction, or multiplication. The class has already been taught each 
process separately , including both story ado non-story formats. 

2. There are nineteen st^jdents — eleven girls and eight boys — in this class of second graders. All of them 
valk to school. Tvo of them are classified as gifted; four others are pulled out for a portion of the day for 
remedial reading in the Chapter 1 program. You have been asked to teach a lesson that vill help them 
become acquainted vith their school and community neighborhood. 

3. There are tventy-four students — thirteen girls and eleven boys — in this ethnically mixed class of 
second gra<*frs, some of vhom do not have English as their first language but all of vhom have been in U.S. 
schools for tvo years. You have been asked to teach a lesson that viH increase class members* science- 
related vocabulary. 

4. There are tventy-tvo students — eleven girls and eleven boys — in this racially mixed class of fifth 
yaders, some of vhom prefer not to sit by certain other students. You have been asked to introduce the 
class to tong division in vhich the remainder is treated as a decimal and is rounded off to the nearest tenth. 
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EETEP students were required to answer either questions one and three or two and four; comparison 
group one students chose between questions one and two; comparison group two students chose 
between questions three and four. EETEP students who had completed some methods courses and who 
were leaving the program as well as their matched partners in the comparison groups were not 
included in the analgais of essay questions. 

Five of the ten EETEP students included in the essay test analysis answered questions one and three; 
five answered questions two and four. Seven Comparison Group 1 stuctents answered question one; 
three answered question two. Six Comparison Group 2 students answered question three; four 
answered question four. Only EETEP student answers to questions one and two were included in the 
following comparisons; thus, the eight responses <a-h) of each student in each group to one 
question constitute the data for this analysis. A summary of i\» responses appears as Table 10. 
Each major heading in Table 10 contains information for its respective lettered item in the essay 
question instructions <a. information would like to have, b. try to accomplish, c. teaching strategy, 
d. class activities, e. teacher role, f. lesson length, g. criteria for lesson success, and h. how 
determine whether students have achieved as desired.) Within each major heading, data are further 
subgrouped according to categories of responses. Numbers within Table 10 are the sums of 
individual responses. For example, one EETEP student requested five items of student information 
(what each student knows about addition, subtraction and multiplication; each student's 
developmental level; which students don't work well with others; which students can read [so that 
there are no groups with all non- readers] ; and student names) ; each of these items was counted as a 
separate request for information. This same student wanted to know the class experience with 
cooperative learning. This was counted as a single contextual request. The data summary shown in 
Table 10 are descriptive only. No inferential analyses were completed. 
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Table 10 



EETEP and Comparison Group Responses to Essay Questions from Human Technologies In Teaching 

Final Examination 



Instruction Item 

A. Information requested (itenjs) 

1. Student information 

2. Contextual information 

3. None requested 



Total 



EETEP 



29 
11 



40 



B. Desire to accoiapUsh 

1. General social 4 

2. Specific social (cooperation) 3 

3. General Knovle<}ge 12 

4. Specific Knowledge 2 

5. ruscelaneous 1 

6. None listed , 



Total 



22 



Group 



Comparison 1 Comparison 2 



6 
11 

_(!)_ 



17 



6 
4 



10 



14 

5 



19 



2 
4 

5 
1 

III 



12 



1 . Active Strategy (Name onlT) 


11 


4 


(e.g. Hands on) 






2. Passive (Teacher Talk;nariie) 


3 


3 


3. Passive (Details) 




1 


4. Cocp Learning (Name only) 4 




2 


5. Coop Learning (Details) 6 






6. None listed 


1 


2 


7. Did not knov meaning. 


(1) 




Total 10 


17 


12 



D. Class Activities 

1. Total Class 

2. Small Groiq> 

3. Individual. 



Total 



20 
18 
4 



Total 42 

4. Organized sequence of 9 
tvo or more activities 

5. Tiro or more activities 
■vithout clear sequence 

E. Teacher Role 

1 . Instruct, guide, inform 5 

2. Other content matters 1 1 

3. Social matters 27 

4. Miscellaneous , 1 



44 



14 

3 
7 



21 



3 
3 
9 



15 



5 
4 

_5_ 
14 



5 
5 
10 



20 
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F. Time Required 

1. 30 minutes or less 1 i 3 

2. 30 min. to one hour 3 23 

3. One to wo hours 4 1 

4. More th^ one <Jay 1 7 2 

5. Throughout year 1 



6. None given , 



Total 10 10 10 

G. Criteria for Lesson Success 

1 . Outcomes - knoTle<]ge 

-General 6 3 2 

-Specific o 23 

— Abstract 1 3 

— Application 1 

2. Outcomes -social 

— General 10 5 

— Specific 2 1 

EProcess 2 7 4 

4. Nothing 3 i 

H. Criteria for Student Success 

1 . Outcomes - kno vle<Jge 

— General 2 1 2 
-Specific 5 2 4 

— Application 2 

2. Outcomes — social 

— General 4 1 

— Specific 2 

3. Positive Feelings 2 

4. Processes for obtaining 5 14 

5. None given 2 4 



Data summarized in Table 10 reveal a fev similarities and several mejor differences 
betveen EETEP and comparison group student responses to the essay questions given 
them. Similarities include contextual information requested in response to ''a" and 
knowledge outcomes required for judging lesson and student success. Major differences 
appear for information requested about individual students (29 items for EETEP versus 6 
and 14 for comparison groups 1 and 2. respectively), number of lesson objectives (22 
versus 10 and 12X number of class activities (42 versus 21 and 14), specific 
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recommendations for teacher role (44 versus 15 and 20), and social outcomes judged 
necessary for lesson and student success. Perhaps more importan * ^han the numbers of 
separate items listed is the "tying together " that occurred in the EETEP lesson plans, the 
best example of vhich is in the responses to the "class activities" question. In these 
responses, nine of the ten EETEP :tu<tents listed Wo or more class activities and in each 
instance, the activities had a clear, explicit sequence. In the vm comparison grot^^s, 13 
of 20 students listed tro or more activities, but in only four instances vett the activities 
clearly sequential. 

Performance . 

Videotapes of three Cohort 1 students one judged to be in the top third, one in the 
second third, and one in the lovest third of the group in their teaching performance — 
'were reviewed to check on the reports they made in their analytic papers of their use 
of scaffolding, wait time, classroom monitoring and various cooperative learning 
functions. Student 1 conducted a lesson on paragr^hs to a fifth grade class; Student 2, 
a lesson on the use of telephone directories to a second grade class; Student 3. a lesson 
on forming plitrals from inord ending in f to a fourth grade class. 

The lesson on para g raphs that Student 1 reported vos the second of tvo lessons on this 
topic. She already knev e4>proximately vhat the students knev about paragrai>hs from 
the first lesson. She tised this information as the basis for a reviev (a scaffold) at the 
beginning of the second lesson and then used that information to move to more 
advanced knowledge, that of finding their ovn topic and posing questions. This shows 
on the videotape. Vait time was used, and is apparent, particularly in the end-oMesson 
processing. In some instances. Student 1 would ask a question and then try to clarify it 
before a student was ready to respond; however, she recognized this in her lesson 
analysis. ^ 
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Student 1 exhibited instances of good classroom monitoring and some of failure to do so. 
as vhen she stood irtth her back to the class vhen she iras at the chalkboard. Here 
again, hoirever, she found this on her videotape herself, but also noted that the 
students irere paying attention and no problems arose. 

Student 1 used all aspects of cooperative learning effectively, moving systematically 
from establishing both academic and collaborative objectives, the latter somevhat 
belatedly, to assigning the students to heterogeneous groups, and finally to processing 
and closing of the lesson. She shoved excellent focus on each of the ma?or 
instructional issves dealt vith in the class. 

Student 2 also reported the second of tro lessons, one on the use of telephone 
directories. She used both her avareness that most of the second graders in this 
particular classroom vere in the early concrete stage and her knowledge of hov much 
they already knev about telephone directories as the buis for scaffolding her lesson. 
She began vith vhat they knev and then vorked step by step irtth them by giving 
them a particular number to find, then helping them move through the book to find 
the page and the number. She also arranged the four places they vere to look up in 
alphabetical order so that the task irould be easier. All of this is reported in her peper 
and most of it apparent on the videotape. 

Student 2 did not exhibit ^t time very explicitly. Following a question, she wuld vait 
\antil students ansi^ered, but she did not vait prior to asking a qu^ion nor did she ask 
the sorts of questions that create pauses for students. She also had difficulty 
:membering to position herself so that she could see the entire classroom vhen she 
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■was vorking vith an individual stx>dent. In both of these instances, hove'rer she 
recognized the difficulty herself. 

Student 2 folloiinBd the cooperauve learning teaching strategy systematically from the 
establishing of academic and social objectives vith her students and assigning them to 
heterogeneous groiq>s - pairs, except in one instance vhere she had to have three, to 
structuring positive goal interdependence and individual accountability (individual 
TTOTksheets) to providing closure to the lesson. Again, all of these steps are readily 
identifiable on Student 2's vidoetape. 

Student 3 also reported the second lesson in a pair, teaching students hov to change 
"words ending in f to the plural form. She provided for heterogeneous grouping by 
using scores on a pre-quiz. Although she tried to build from the students' already 
existing knoiledge. this portion of the lesson vas confusing. It seems doubtful if the 
students understood clearly hov changing vords ending in f related to vhat they had 
already learned about forming plurals. 

As "Vith Student 2. Student 3 seldom used vait time in her teaching, a fact that she also 
became avare of vhile vatching her videotape. The best vgy I can think of to solve 
this problem "would be to count to six. I "vould count to six because I knov that I would 
count fa«er lahea I'm teaching." 

Although Student 3 positioned herself well during the time the cooperative learning 
groins "were working, she did have a tendency to turn her back to much of the class 
and focus on a single student or group when someone asked a question. However, she 
also became aware of this during her review of the videotape and discussed it in her 
report. 
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Student 3 used many of the steps in the cooperauve learning strategy, but not in as 
or<ierly a fashion as Students i and 2. Both the lesson introducUon and closure vere 
abbreviated. Neither lesson content nor cooperative behaviors vas processed 
thoroughly. Students mere i<tentified by quiz scores and assigned heterogeneously to 
groups, but it is not clear that Student 3 used this information in assigning roles vithin 
grot^s or that she vos aiwe of it as she monitored the groiq> activity. Student 3 
progressed between her initial teaching and the final lesson, but not to a point of full 
mastery of cooperative learning or the assigned teacher behaviors. 



Project Implementation 

As indicated above (page 2). jfe organized our thinking at>out project implementation 
around five principal questions: (1 ) Hov do student? experience the EETEF (2) Vhat is 
the instructional content in the three courses and blocks of courses explicitly designed 
for the EETEP? (3) Vhat effect does the EETEP have on student selection of courses as 
related to the change in general education requirements? (4) Hov did various key 
persons in (a) Teachers CoUege and (b) Uncoln PubUc Schools experience the EETEP? 
(5) Vhat policies v&re in effect in 1985 at the University and in the Lincoln Public 
Schools that affected the initiation of the EETEP? Thus, the discussion of program 
implementatior is organized around these five questions. 
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• At revealed in their j oumato or p^ers, hov do students experience the 
processes of the EETEP, including the early field experience, cooperative 
learnings managing a classroom, and planning a lesson adapted to 
children's development and level of content knowledge? 



James Roach, a doctoral student in education vho is completing a dissertation that 
involves extensive ethnographic techniques, read, holistically, the Cohort I student 
jotimals from the first xvo semesters of earlv field experience. He then prepared a 
report at>out his interpretation of the journals. (EuU Report, Appendix C, this report) 



As he read the journals. Roach asked himself the folloving questions. The answers to 
these form the t>ody of his report. 

1 . Do Qie joumab sbov impiovement m ^ stadents ability lo open aul bones^ 
exinn^ tteir feelings, descnbe their professional and personal settings, mate 
use of pexspective and certain otter attitodes tiiatmake joumaling tte vatoabie 
toolitcanbe? Are they learning hov id keep a nsefiiljoT^^ (It may be not all 
«)getter tte stolenf s fault if tte jotnnab are notnseftl- the EETEP staff may 
haye intended jomnab to he for leacher mo ni io rin g of progress not for 
stolentongoing, self-evahiation.) 

2. Do fte jomnab shov fte traditional signs of hTmaottg Are tte issues that 
smromw! fte brnnoTii process for ihe professional people voifeer shoving in 
thestolent^mnals? 

3. Can ve see indications of vhether and hovEETEP students have changed over a 

period of 18 mcmibs in ^ir attitodes/ielationsh^s tovanl peers, classroom and 
coooperating teachers, stwients, parents, and commitment to a teaching career? 



According to Roach, The ability of each student to express themselves in writing 
varied at first but by the end of the second journal keeping period, they all had gotten 
into their nvn comfortable and identifiable style of expression." He then adds that a 
comparison cf th8 first fev pages irtth the last fev pages of each journal reveals 
sU>stantial difference in expression, irith the perspective liioving from observer to 
participant. "At the start . . . (are statements) . . . about they and them and she and him; 
first person opinion runs rampant; people are described like inanimate objects; great 
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details aboirt shapes, colors, sizes and the like are recorded. At the end foxx have nearly 
total expression of feelings, hurts, losses, joy, pride, love, hate, concern; you have 
inanimate objects (such as buildings) nov taking on personal attributes," (p. 5) 



According to Roach, the most obvious change in EETEP students is the move from 
observer or uninvolv ^d critic to participant. There vere t^ striking attitude changes 
. . that impressed me." (p. 8) The first of these changes vas that as the year ^J?ent on 
"the cooperating teachers seemed to get a lot smarter/ (p. 8) By the end of the tw 
semesters "respect and understanding sometimes verging on 'aTO'** (p, 9) has begun to 
emerge. "That <toes not mean to say that the students are 100% in agreement ^th 
methods and styles they are observing in the cooperating teachers rather they are 
recognizing different wys of doing things than their oto. And most important they 
have learned to 'allov* and ^/alue the cooperating teacher's classroom style and 
methods." (p. 9) 



The second change that Roach noted vas growig respect for UNL faculty. Roach 
indicates that there are signs of fear of Dr. Egbert. He is viewed as "demanding, 
difficult, hard to understand, not organized, too organized." (p. 9) By the end of the 
journals, most of the stiidents viewed EETEP as a team . This team includes Dr . Egbert, not 
only as an authority fig\jre, but as a team player. 
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Another issue vhere Roach noted grovth among EETEP students iras in relationships 
vith each other. In one specific set of joui^nals, a professional colleague relationship 
spears to be developing. "¥hat ve have going on vith these xvo students by the end 
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of the journals is professional |>eer supi>ort; and it <loes not just happen all at once. 
Each student begins to acknovledge the talents of the other and to recognize and value 
those gifts. This relationship is not unlike the one students have developed vi\h the 
cooperating teachers - respect, appreciation and a sense of being a team.** (p. 10) 



Finally, Roach noted changes in attitudes toward students and their parents. Preservice 
teachers seemed to have at least 40 to 50 close friends. 1/hat comes through in the 
journals very clearly is the movement from the students as 'them* to Sue, Bruce, Billy, 
Mary vith individual personalities, backgrounds, ^o have different needs and 
abilities. Too, early in the journals there is almost a critical attitude toward either the 
school, the neighborhood or the parents. If the school, the neighborhood or the 
parents vould get their acv* together then these kids w)Uldn't have so many problems. . . 
Even I ! end of the journals there are questions about family settings and 
commur ^tuations i^ut they are nov a part of the picttjre that includes the 
(preservice) teacher doing vhat she can to change those things yet recognizing the 
limitations a teacher has in making those changes.** (pp. 10-11 ) 



• ¥hat it the in^ructio&iii cpntent in the courses and blocks of courses 
explicitlr designed for \he EETEP, including the Human Technologies in 
Teaching course and the Mocks dealing vith (1) Language and Literature 
and (2) Teaching Hathematics, Vatural and Social Sciences in the 
Elementary School? 

guman Technolog ies in Teachin g and Associated field Eiperience This course is 
currently being revised, based on the first semester's experience in teaching it; 
hoTCver, most basic features vill remain unchanged. Essentially, students are taught 
single instructional strategy (cooperative learning), an approach for planning 
curriculum and instruction ad85>tations appropriate fo** the children being taught 
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(scafToldingX selected principles of classroom management and selected teacher 
behaviors, including TOit time, pacing, and feedback. Initial instruction on each topic 
is presented in a camptis classroom; stUsJents have a variety of activities including 
micro-teaching and compter simulations. Students then vork ^th the University 
instructor and their cooperating teacher in planning and teaching a lesson that uses, 
in succession, cooperative learning, scaffolding, teacher behaviors, and aspects of 
classroom management. Content is cumulative, that is, students add scaffolding to 
cooperative learning and then add teacher behaviors to cooperative learning and 
scaffolding. Thus, stiKtents incorporate all that they have learned in the final lessons 
that they teach. 



Each lesson i^at the student teaches is videotaped and then reviewed by the sttident, 
colleague students, and the instructor. Students make a detailed analysis, in writing, of 
one of their final tvo lessons. 
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The ma^or change that mil be made in Human Technologies in Teaching from the first 
time it ^was taught is that, the first time, students spent rro weks on campus learning 
about cooperative learning before they went to the school classroom. This meant that 
they were unacquainted with their elementary students the first time they taught and 
relatively so for the first vm or three lessons. The next time the course is xwighx. each 
student vill be assigned to a cooperating teacher and vill begin working with teacher 
and students at the beginning of the semester. This will correct what seemed to be the 
most difficult and pervasive problem of ihe course. Some other changes of lesser 
importance also will be made. (The original syllabus for HTT is in Appendix A.) 

Languag e and Literature Block and Associated Field Experience . The Language and 
Literattare Block combines the essential content of three methods courses taught in the 
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regular elementary teacher preparation program: reading, language arts, and 
children's literature in a single iiine-semester-credit hour block and an associated 
four-credit hour field experience. The Block is built on the premise that language and 
literature are the bases of all content areas. The language arts (reading, listening, 
speaking and vriting) are not subjects in themselves, but are concerned vith the 
development of communication that is relevant, correct, clear, imaginative, and 
effective. Certain tools assist this communication, including spelling, handvriting, 
grammar and usage, creative dramatics, storytelling, and others. The application of 
these tools to effective methods of teaching children to read is an important focus of 
the Block, 

The content of the Block reflects the findings from the report of the Commission on 
Reading (Anderson, 1985), as ve]i as content from Pearson's (1985) reviev of research 
on vocabulary and comprehension; it also presents reading instruction as integrated 
vith all of the language arts and irtth other content areas as sxjggested by Veaver 
(1987) and Hansen (1987), The related nature of reading and vriting provides backdrop 
for the formation of a "writing community" as described by Calkins (1985). The Block 
also encompasses the emerging literacy behaviors described by Teale and Sulzby (1986) 
as veil as the composition/comprehension processes of middle grade students in 
content areas (Atirell, 1987). 

The syllabus for this block was formulated during the summer of 1987; it is being 
taught for the first time during first semester 1988-89. (This syllabus appears in 
Appendix A.) 

TCTching Mathematics . Natural and Social Sciences in the Elementar/ School Block and 
Associated Field Experience - The Teaching Mathematics, Natund and Social Sciences 
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in the Elementary School Block is an integration of three separate courses in metho<ls 
of teaching mathematics, science and social studies. This block emphasizes the role, 
content, materials, and trends of mathematics, science, and social studies in childhood 
edtjcation. Course objecuves center around (1 ) the child, (2) the nature of mathematics 
and the natural and social sciences, (3) instructional planning, (4) school objectives 
for mathematics and nattiral and social sciences, (5) teaching strategies and 
instructional materials, and (6) evaluation. A meqor unit is built around each of these 
dimensions as veil as one that includes such special topics as maps and global skills, 
controversial issues, censorship and academic freedom, the teacher as a professional 
and the use of laboratories, including safety. 

This block VQS planned during summer 1988; it "mil be taught for the first time second 
semester 1980-89. (The syllabus that ^1 be used the first time this block is taught 
spears in Appendix A.) 

• As revealed in student transcriptx. vhat effect doex the EETEP have on 
selection of courses by elementary education students in the first three 
years of their program? 

Program planners and evaluators often ironder whether reality approaches intentions. 
Thus, even though EETEP planners built course requirements that differed from the 
regular program into EETEP, 'tc ^re not certain hov these planned differences TOuld 
be revealed in courses actually completed. In order to ans^i?er this qtiestion, a transcript 
analysis vas completed for the 10 EETEP students vho remained in the program at the 
end of second semester 1987-83 and a group of ten students in the regular program who 
had similar grades and ACT scores. 

In many fields and specific courses, EETEP students and students in the regular 
program had completed similar enrollments by the end of the junior year. In some 
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instances, these wre specific requirements of all elementary education students, for 
example the art elements, educational foundations, human development, educational 
psychology, mathematics, music and physical education courses <^ semester hours for 
each student). In other instances, they simply filled general education requirements, 
for example art history, biological science, chemistry, composition, foreign language 
physics, political science, psychology, sociology, speech, and theatre (approximately 25 
semester hours per student). 

Although the similarities in courses completed between EETEP and regular elementary 
education stt>dents are important, even more important are the differences betwen 
courses completed for they indicate vhether, by the end of the junior year, EETEP and 
regular program students have actually taken different courses, and, hence, are 
having different academic experiences. 

Several msqor differences in Arts and Sciences courses taken wre found betwen 
EETEP and regular program students. Although, because of program requirements, each 
of these differences vss anticipated, they do reveal divergent programs. A typical 
EETEP sttJdent, for instance, completes one course in geography, one in geology and tvo 
in history; the typical student in the regular program completes one course in either 
geology or geography and one in history. On the average, EETEP students complete t^ 
coxirses in composition and four in literature; on the average, sttidents in the regtalar 
program complete one course in the regular program and one in literature. These 
differences exist because of EETEP's higher general education requirements and the 
fact that it also requires either a major emphasis or xvo minors other than elementary 
education. 
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Differences also exist in the professional education program courses completed by the 
end of the junior year. Essentially, the differences are between methods and field 
experience courses. EETEP students have completed six semester hours of field 
experience and Human Technologies in teaching, but no methods courses; regular 
program students have completed tvo semester hours of field experience and, on the 
average, more than fourteen hours of methods courses. Vhen EETEP students have 
completed all of their methods courses, they also vill have completed a total of 
approximately tirelve semester hours of field experience; vhen regular program 
students have completed all of their methods courses, they still viU have completed 
only tvo semester hours of field experience, plus some directed field experience 
connected inxh some of the methods courses. 

• Eow did Toriom key persimt in Teachers College and the Lincoln Public 
Schools experience the initiation and implementation of the University of 
■ebraska EETEP? 

TioD intervie V studies vere completed by persons outside the EETEP staff to determine 
hov key persons in Teachers College and the Lincoln Public Schools experienced the 
initiation and implementation of the Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program. 
These vm studies constitute Appendix B of this report. Both researchers, James Roach, 
a doctoral student at the University of Nebraska, and Leslie Thompson, a teacher in the 
Lincoln Public Schools, vers given categorically organized lists of names from vhich 
they selected randomly, except for persons occiq>ying key po ;ltions. Furthermore, 
they vere instructed to keep the details of all interviews confidential, except vhere 
only one person occupies that role, e.g., the dean of Teachers College. In those 
instances, they vere Instructed not to attribute a statement or idea to that person/role 
vithout explicit permission to do so. 
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Intervieys vith University Adcaimstrators. Faculty, and Students . From a list of forty- 
three names Roach (Appendix this report) intervieved seven students (three from 
Cohort 1, three from Cohort 2, and one former student-participantX and thirteen 
memt>ers of the faculty and administration of Teachers College. Everyone vith vhom 
an interviev iras requested complied vith the request. 
<. 

In his report. Roach indicated that he permitted intervieirees to talk about vhatever 
they ^wntod to discuss. At first, some of leiiat they said seemed tangential, but vhen the 
fame topics came up repeatedly, it became clear that these vere not tangents but 
subjects closely connected to the process of EETEP's development. (Roach, Appendix B, 
this report) 



Students in Cohorts 1 and 2 wre in substantial agreement in their responses to 
interviev quesuons, differing only in response to hov they had been involved in 
I ogram planning. Even on this question, they all reported t>eing involved in various 
wys, including influencing decisions about their field assignments. Cohort 1 students 
also referred to themselves as guinea pigs, but not in a negative sense. All students 
exhibited pride in their program, but "there vas a special tone to cohort one stxidents' 
expression that marked them as somehov 'being; leaders', 'breaking ground', . . . 'never 
t>eing bored because you never knov vhat is going to happen — for sure.'" (p. 3) One 
student said "I have a friend vho says she gets tired of me going on about vhat ve are 
doing. She is just jealous." (p. 4) Cohort 2 students did not make similar statement^.; they 
seemed have more of a feeling of an in-place structure than did Cohort 1 students. 



Students commented that their opinions vere sought, but they didn't knov hov 
seriously their comments vere taken. One student suggested that vhen they are 
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represented on the Planning Cocuaittee. vhich vill begin First Semester, 1988, they 
may feel as if they are making more of a contribution to the program planning. 

Students wre fairly consistent in describing the program as one in vhich they ^uld 
be better prepared to teach. Some suggested that EETEP should be the preferred 
progr^Ju for f^nuro teachers, in fact, they did not seem to perceive the regular 
program, abou^ vhich they ^rere informed by ^.^cussions irtth other students, as an 
alternative to EETEP. "¥hat iras a little more interesting is that both students (vho vere 
asked about their sources of information about the regtalar program) have talked irtth 
former home tovn teachers and principals about EETEP. The feedback from the latter 
grot^ vas very positive and gave a sense that they ^re indeed in a superior Teacher 
Education program." (p. 4) 
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Roach stated that no students volunteered comments about the program's five-year 
requirement before certification. (The ttiree non-EETEP faculty felt that it ^ms going to 
be a burden.) Vhen he raised the issue, tw of the six students agreed that an additional 
year might be a financial burden but it vos not going to stop them They seemed to feel 
that the time and costs are normal for vhat they are receiving. 

The cohort system is viewed as an important aspect of EETEP. Students have a strong 
sense of togetherness. "Some of my friends think it is cliquish; I guess it is but have 
so much in common that it is hard not to feel like afamily." "The University is too big; 
normal classes t-e too big; my cohort is just right." (p. 5) 

Students spoke positively about their early classroom experiences, including taping, 
vieving and discussing the classroom experience vith faculty and peers. "At first it 
vas uncomfortable, but it's simple nov." (p. 6) At least TDme of the students mtend to 
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continue their joumaling. and. vhen possible, the vi<Jeotaping. "Nov I can't imagine 
not doing those sons of things and I von^r vhy everyone doesn't do it." (p. 6) 



Students feel that the elementary school classes they serve in are affected by their 
presence ~ additional help for the teacher, wking ^vith children, and providing 
opporttmities for the teacher to try nev ideas. One stiKtent emphasised the importance 
of the variety of experiences in EETEP. "I cannot imagine teaching for eight or nine 
"Weeks in one Lincoln Public School classroom and then going out into the real vorld. 
Ve are able to see a mixture of students as vbU as different teaching methods being 
used by different teachers." (p. 7) 



Most of the students refers to the requirements of the EETEP course vork compared 
vith the regular program. "My friends in Teachers College don't have helf the vork I 
do." "Sometimes, like last -veek (final examination period) I vish there wasn't so much 
to do." Despite the -work, or possibl>' because of it. students seem to feel a bond with 
EETEP faculty. ". . . really cares about us. They all do. . . " "I just can't believe the 
amount of time they spend on us." (p. 6) Students appeared to feel satisfied with 
communications. 
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The Dean of Teachers College and the Chair of Curriculum and InstriKtion both think 
that EETEP is important to the College otjim *ne Center. Innovation, according the them, 
can cr-jate difficulty among staff and EETEP has created some anxiety. Anxiety can be 
heightened vhen those sponsoring innovation are outsiders, and some of the EETEP 
staff members are seen as outsiders to the elementary education program. The dean 
and department chair see the anxiety reducing. ho"vever. as some faculty begin to f3el 
more comfortable vith differing perspectives. They also feel that some EETEP ideas are 
beginning to filter into the regular program. 
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Vhen asked about the ^nst and future of EETEP. neither the dean nor the department 
chair expressed concern about the termination of OERI funding, because the major cost 
of the program is faculty involvement, vhich is not paid for by OERI. Vhat could stop 
the program, according to the dean, irould be ". . . the loss of (the project director). This 
is the reason the cadre (of faculty in EETEP) must grov." (p. 1 1 ) The chair's analysis 
paralleled that of the dean, but he added the idea that time and experience redtjce the 
importance of the current project director to the program. "If. for some reason, he 
vould not be here, the program might look a little different but it vould continw." (p. 
12) 

Roach interviewed essentially tiro groups of faculty, eight vho had been involved vith 
EETEP and fro vho had no connection vith it. Those irtio have vorked vith EETEP viev 
it as being experimental in nature, an alternative to the regular program, and as a vay 
of getting the student more practical, on-site experience. "EETEP is not going to take 
over the regular program ... it is an alternative, separate program that has different 
methods. It needs to be kept small." "Ve are a research institution and this is the sort 
of experimentation ve should be undertaking." (p. 14) 

Both of the non-involved faculty raised questions about vhat vos being promised the 
EETEP students. They suggested that students are being proioised that they vill be 
better prepared and therefore more employable. 'That's a lie. You can't make those 
promises. Ve have no way of knowing; ve have no proof; ire haven't run an 
experiment that would prove such statements." (p. 15) 

All faculty inter^/iewed had the clear feeling that the additional year vill allov EETEP 
time to give additional preparation - "more hands on. in the classroom and variety" of 
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experiences. "Vhen I asked if this irtll make for a better teacher I go* some interesting 
responses bor<tering on in<lignan,:. 'Of course. You <jon't a<M a year expecting to prcdiKe 
less qualityl' 'All of the professions are doing it (adding a year for a professional 
degree). Vhy should teachers be any different? " Although generally, there vas a 
feeling that von't really knov until the fir:t cohort is in the field, one person vho 
is helping prepare the second methods block said that "the EETEP students are at a 
higher or different level than the students in the regular program." (p. 15) One of the 
faculty members, not in Teachers College, said that he had two EFTEP students in one of 
his courses.". . they have a de^-th and matut .^y that sets them apart from other 
education majors that I see and I find I treat them differently. They are convinced, 
confident and have a pride in whox they are doing." He continued by saying that he 
'TOs impressed vith their enthusiasm and excitement about teaching. "One (of the 
EETEP students) knovs that she is special; she really is proud of vhat she is doing. . . 
almost too proud. But me can deal vith that later! It is so refreshing to see someone 
excited about teaching and vanting to do agood job." (pp. 15 & 16) 

Each faculty member interviewed had something to say about EETEF' that vas 
innovative and probably should be done in other programs. For one of the uninvolved 
persons. "I ticked off vhat I understood vas going on in the vay of innovative things-, 
cohorts, taping, journals, variety of teaching settings, general education counes. early 
and substantive involvement in the classroom. "Those are all -vorthvhile projects, but 
hov can ire do them in the regular program - ve have too n^any students; the time it 
TTOUld take vould be unthinkable. Ve have talked about a lot of those things and maybe 
VB -will find a vay to do them.'" (p. 16) 

The more involved those intervieved vere in the program, the better their feeling 
about the level of communication from and vith the project. Those * ,e F?dnning 
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Committee indicated that communicating vith the department and college vas difficult 
because of the number of small groups involved. One of the uninvolved said, "I need to 
knov vhat is going on and if I disagree, have a chance to say so." Faculty members 
vho have not been involved directly vith EETEP indicated tl^at they knev little about 
EETEP. "I don't knov vhat they do - it is all a secret I think." (This same individual said 
that he had been asked for input into general education courses.) "It took us a year to 
get someone to tell us about the program ... and she vas very helpful." "No other 
reports about it except from students." (p. 14) Another of the uninvolved said, "If I 
really wanted to knov about EETEP I could find out. Ho one is trying to hide anything." 
(p. 14) Another image from faculty vho ^were not involved was elitism - a five-year. 
Holmes-like program. 

One important index of a program's meaning is the effect ♦hat people perceive that it 
has on ther.. Roach stated that *The general thrust of the response to this question was 
that it was a new, refreshing, exciting, challenging program that broi^ht life into 
their professional and personal existence." (pp. 18 & 19) As quoted by Roach, one 
faculty member said, "¥hen you journey out on your own you are less likely to have 
new ideas. EETEP has been a source of inspiration and new ideas for me." Another one 
stated, "I want Teacae!:*s College to be on the cutting edge of new and better programs. 
EETEP is that sort of program." (p. 19) And, from a UtUe diflferent perspective, one 
faculty member commented on how the cooperative efforts in EETEP might have a 
positive eflfcct on students. "There has been good coUegiality; cooperation among 
faculty; cooperation between faculty, students and counselors; all of this is good 
modeling for future teachers." (p. 19) 

Ititerviews with Lincoln Public School Teachers and Administrators . Thompson 
(Appendix B, this report) interviewed four administrators (a consultant, the associate 
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s\q>erinten<lent, and xvo priocipals) and eleven teachers. Involvement of those 
intervieTCd ranged from nothing more than being a teacher in one of the buildings 
vhere EETEP students 'were assigned to being a member of the initial steering 
committee to set the goals and do the broad planning for the EETEP. Three teachers had 
never been directly involved ^th the program, three teachers and one principal had 
TOrked vith EETEP students for one semester, one teacher involved ^th the 
program for tvo semesters, and four teachers and one principal ven^ involved vith the 
program for all three semesters, including Human Technologies in Teaching, that 
EETEP students have vorked in classrooms. Six of those interviei/ed by Thompson have 
helped in planning one or more aspects of the EETEP. 

Teachw^s described the EETEP as being a five-year teacher education program that 
emphasized early field experiences; administrators added to this description that the 
program is research-based, bridges theory and practice, and that students are helped to 
interpret their involveme .t in the classroom. Both teachers and administrators 
supported the early and more extensive involvement as helping students become better 
prepared to teach. Teachers and administrators reported that through the early and 
intensive involvement of EETEP students in the cle^fsroom, someting significant and 
positive is being accomplished in teacher education. The levels of commitment, ability, 
and responsibility are felt to be much higher for EETEP students than for students in 
the regular teacher education program at the University. Thompson also reports, 
hOTCver, that vhether EETEP produces added commitment in students is an open 
question; perhaps the program simply enrolls students vho already are more 
committed to teaching. 

Cooperating teachers felt that EETEP students gain a variety of insights about teaching, 
grov in their understanding of children, and learn about such practical aspects of 
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teaching as in-<iepth planning and the logisvics of moving children and organizing 
supplies. They have to **grapple vith problems not normally thought about until they 
are teaching." (Thompson, p. 4) As a result of this struggling, teachers perceive that 
EETEP students gain in self-confidence and poise. 

Teachers vcdrking vith EETEP students in the Human Technologies in Teaching course 
^'ievtlieir role as that of a guj.de, of offering the students ideas and sharing materials 
and then allowig the students to choose and plan from the suggestions made. EETEP 
students vere described as reliable and conscientious in meeting their teaching 
responsibilities in HTT. 

Thompson stated that school personnel made it clear that outgrovths of the EETEP are 
benefits to the elementary school children, and to the teachers themselves. Children 
TOre said to benefit from different teaching styles and involvement ^th additional, 
positive adult role-models, as as leith an improved teacher student ratio that 
allowed for more individual attention and tutoring. Eight of the eleven teachers noted 
benefits to teachers. EETEP students vevB vieved as positive and enthusiastic and 
having fresh ideas. One teacher said, "Even the hermits began cravling out of their 
holes to shov interest in the program. ' (p. 5) One principal and one teacher said that 
EETEP students "are learning to ask better questions, therefore teachers are required to 
ansirer better." (p. 5) 

Although teachers and administrators viev EETEP as having benefits, they also 
recognize problems in the program. The progrri "has many loose ends and (lacks) 
consistency in teacher expectation," according to one principal. (Thompson, p. 6) 
Teachers express frustration about an unclear job description. Particular frustration 
VQs expressed about vhat vas expected of them in wking vith students in the Hiiman 
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Technologies in leaching course. Teachers and administrators also felt communication 
could be improved. 

A final concern on the part of the school personnel is program cost, EETEP is vieired as 
a labor intensiye program that the University may not be able to afford. According to 
Thompson, "The only negative comment one teacher could make about EETEP vas 
*dise5>pointment and frustration: that the cost of the program vould not allov it to 
continue." (p. 6) 

Lincoln Public School Administrators viev EETEP as a good model of collaboration. They 
reported that the University reqriested and respected school inpirt in developing the 
program. The University has bent over bactrords to include Lincoln Public Schools' 
teachers and administrators in planning" coursevot k, (p. 6) Administrators also felt 
that the University has adjusted the prog lan tcII as suggestions vere made by 
teachers and others. 

Thompson reported that school officials question the University's commitment to the 
program. They isronder vhether the desire to collaborate extends beyond the small 
group of faculty wking directly vith the EETEP. They also wnder about teacher 
commitment. EETEP requires more effort by University faculty; it also requires more 
time from classroom teachers. Vill the present intense interest continue? One 
principal suggested that a staff member in each building should be assigned as liaison 
beti?een the University and the school. 

Thompson concluded by saying, ''EETEP is viewed as a pt ogram that 'sounds impressive' 
in ^at it is attempting to do. As a model it is 'thoughtful, analytical, innovative, 
research-based, collaborative and cooperative.* As a resxilt, EETEP sttxtents are seen as 
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being 'more thoughtM ond analytical vho have better skills earlier.' . . . Vhile 
problems vith communication and the expectancies of cooperating teachers have been 
areas of concern, cooperation betireen the tvo instituuons can be improved by 
increasing the amount of time cooperating teachers spend vith 'idai'/ersity faculty 
learning about the program." (p. 9) 

• Thai policies -rere in effect in 1985 ai the UniTersity of Hebraska- 
Lincoin, in Teachers College, and in the Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, as veil as in the Lincoln Public Schools, that related to the 
initiation and implementation of nev programs of instruction and 
resear ch and vhat effect did these policies have : n the origins of the 
EETEP? 

As indicated above, the researcher (England. 1988; Appendix D. this report) reviewed 
pertinent documents and intervieTCd both University and Lincoln Public School 
Policymakers as veil as those responsible for developing the Extended Elementary 
Teacher E<;ucation Program, as the basis f^r considering policies that either facilitate 
or hinder the initiation of nev. university-based teacher education programs. 
ExpUciUy. England intervieved the UNL academic vice chPJicellor. the Teachers College 
dean, the chairperson of Curriculum and Instruction, the Associate Superintendent of 
the Lincoln Public Schools, and the EETEP project director. She also reviewed official 
UNL and Teachers College policy manuals and other documents. 

"The success of any organization is dependent upon the initiation and implementation 
of programs that vill lead it into the ftuure." (p. 1 ) As England also said. "Nev programs 
... do not "just h^pen.*" (p. 4) Instead. Trograms and activities can usually be 
identified as outcomes of implementing policy." Thus, the purpose of the England 
report vas to explore the policies in effect at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln (UNL) 
and vithin Teachers College and the Center for Curriculum and Instruction to see the 
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extent to vhich the initiation of programs such as EETEP li^as actually encouraged and 
facilitated. 



In her revievs and interviei^s, England exmined the fundamental question as to 
Aether policies vere in effect in 1985, at the various organization/administrative 
levels of the UML, for vhich a desired outcome vould be the initiation and 
implementation of an innovative instructional program — vith related research — 
such as the EETEP. (Although, as England points out, EETEP refers only to the 
preservice component irtthin a larger program that also includes a teacher educator 
program and related research activities, EETEP i5ill be used in this poinion of the report 
to refer to the total, three-component program. The total program is im rtant here 
because the research about EETEP constitutes a ms^or portion of th« research being 
conducted by some EETEP faculty members. Thus EETEP is not just a modified 
ii\structional program, as it might t>e in an Arts and Sciences or an Engineering 
department; it is instead a major nev program of teaching and research.) All three 
levels of organi^tion (department, college and university) vere studied because the 
mission and by-la^ of successively higher levels in the structure affect t>oth the 
mission and activities of lover levels. One of the critical policy decisions made at 
higher levels is vho makes vhat decisions. (Clune, 1987) Sometimes the choices that 
lover levels can make are spelled out in by-laiirs; sometimes the choices permitted are 
administratively determined. 



The ONL Mission Statement describes the traditional three functions assigned to all 
Land Grant Universities — teaching, research, and r3rvice. All academic units vithin 
the University are expected to participate in each of these functions. UML Bylavs 
establish four official bodies vith authority over nev program development. (1 ) The 
Academic Planning Committee recommends goals in the areas of educatioi: :;earch 
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and extension, procedures for studying and evaluating nev and existing programs, and 
assessing resources needed to meet goals as ^11 as judging whether or not they are 
available. (2) The Teaching Council vas formed to encourage and support the 
improvement of instruction and learning. (3) The Research Council is intended to 
encourage the development of research throughout UNL. (4) The Curriculum 
Committee revie^srs and approves proposals for course additions, changes and deletions. 
Even though these bodies are described explicitly in terms of their intended effect on 
program development, they S4>pear to havie little practical implication for programs 
like EETEP. The Academic Planning Committee, for example, deals largely with major 
directional changes vithin the University, or whether or not a given program should 
continue to exist. The Teaching Council has a small amount of money that it typically 
gives for course planning. The Research CouncU, likewise, hes limited funds that it 
uses to assist young faculty members t>egin their research programs, to fund travel to 
professional association meetings, or to fund bringing visiting scholars to campus. The 
Curriculum Committee does approve coxarses, but new courses can be taught on a trial 
basis several times before submission through the course approval process. 

Three Teachers College committees have potential implications for progrGm 
development: (1) the Undergraduate Teacher Education Council (UTEC), which is 
intended to encourage and facilitate coordination within teacher education, (2) the 
Teachers College Resource Allocation Committee that reviews department requests for 
permanent funding and makes recommendations to the dean, and (3) the Teachers 
College CurricUum Committee liiiich reviews new course proposals as well as proposals 
for course changes that are submitted by departments. As is apparent from these brief 
descriptions, these committees do not actively foster new program development. Their 
functions, instead, are to analyze, approve, and recommend. The UTEC, for instance, 
^proved the initial request for permission to develop and implement EETEP on a trial 
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basis. Thus, although UTK did not blocic the program s deyelopment, indeed it 
encouraged it, neither did the UTEC initiate its development. Functions of the Resource 
Allocation end Curriculum committees are restricted even more to monitoring, 
responding, and approving or rejecting ideas an^^ plans advanced by others. College, 
policies, then, like University policies, as expressed through its committee stricture, do 
not explicitly encoiirage the initiation and implementation of a program such as EETEP. 

England's interviews verified the functions of the University and Teachers College 
committees, but they also provided different kinds of perspectives. The consensus of 
the UML administrators intervieired ^ that there vere not institution-iiide policies 
that related explicitly to the development cf programs like EETEP. lamtution-irtde 
policies do not have a deterent effect, but neither are they designe<J to support the 
development of such projects. Administrators, on the other hand, reported that 
Teachers College has an overall atmosphere that encourages change. Their attitude 
seems to be that individual faculty members should be alloved, through the absei^ce of 
administrative roadblocks, to irork on nev ideas. 
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The EETEP project director presented asomevhat different perspective from that of the 
administrators about policies influencing the development of EETEP. He pointed out 
that vhen EETEP Trais being developed. Teachers College had a si^port position to assii?t 
faculty members in preparing proposals for funding. This assistance vas key for two 
reasons: (1) it provided support necerwy to complete both the design end the 
mechanics of proposal preparation and help in moving the proposal through the 
bureaucracy, and (2) the position's existence iras an explicit statement to the facility of 
the importance of developing ideas and seekir ig funding from outside the College. As it 
turned out, external funding ^ms not essential to EETEP's existence, but it did influence 
the nature of the program. 
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According to the Lincoln Public Schools (LPS) Associate Superintendent, relations 
between Teachers College and the LPS are positive and mutually supportive. A contract 
bet^Rneen the tvo indicates the desire that they have to vork together. ¥hen a 
substantative change is being considered, UNL always requests representation from 
LPS on the groiq> considering the change. The Associate Si^rintendent said that 
EETEP is ^hewd positively and has the support of the LPS adxmnistration. 

As England points out in her paper, policy implementation, the role of policy in 
program development, and vho should make policies and under vhat conditions were 
discussed recently in separate but related articles by McLaughlin (1987), McDonnell 
and Elmore (1987), and Clune (1987), respectively. Principles described in these pei>ers 
appear expecially useful in considering belieft, policies and practices at UML and 
within Teachers College and the Center for Curriculum and Instruction. 

McLaughlin, as quoted by England (p. 5). states, "Organizations ^n't innovate or 
implement change, individuals do." England then adds, "Individuals must be provided 
with the proper balance of pressure and support for change to occur." (p. 5) Clune 's 
(1987) theory of institutional choice 85>plies to practices at UNL related to McLaughlin's 
statement that individuals innovate arid implement change, but that they must be 
provided with the proper balance of pressure and sxapport if change (progress) is to 
occur. For example, general guidelines for promotion and tenure, as well as assignment 
of merit pay, are described at the University level, but specific guidelines and initial 
determination of who will be promoted and tenured and how much merit pay will be 
given to individuals are formulated at college and/or department levels. Finsl 
determination is made by the University. 
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Accor<ling to England. McDonneU and Elmore (1987) say that . . policies wk vhen 
the resources of the institution money, rules and authority — are used to influence 
tt e actions of units and individuals." (p. 5) McDonnell and Elmore describe four basic 
wys in vhich the institutions can use their resotirces to enable the policymaker to 
transform policy goals into action: Mandates, inducements, capacity building, and 
system changing. Promotion, tenure, and merit pay are all examples of inducements, 
^th elements of mandates built into the processes. The individual faculty member 
must, for instance, meet the requirements for tenure during the sixth year. An 
example of capacity building vouid be if the University vere to transfer an amount of 
the funds nov administered by the Teaching and Research councils to the individual 
colleges for them to use in improving their teaching snd research programs. 
Elimination by Teachers College of the s\;q>port position intmded to help faculty 
members prepare proposals and seek external funding <3n exajnple of red^action in 
-^SLCit y, xn this instance, the capacity to secure external funditig. England states that 
the range of instruments used by the College and University is consistent vith the 
policy of allowing program development by not inhibiting it and by providing support 
for individuals vho initiate activities md programs. Use of this range of instruments 
also is consistent vith McLaughlin s perspective that change is made by individuals not 
by organizations as veil as her notion that successful policy is produced by a 
combination of pres;;ure (mandates) and support (inducements and capacity building). 



VII. Ditcmgtcm of Resiiltg. 



Research results at the end of the fir^st and second years for EETEP cohorts 2 and 1, 
respectively, vera much as the literature would suggest they should have been. 
Conceptual levels did not chan.ge significantly, for example, for either cohort, nor wre 
scores for EETEP students higher than those for matched groups of s((3dents in the 
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regular program. Although scores for other intellectual processes did change, as 
indicated by scores from EETEP student journals, there is no indication that cimUar 
changes did not also occur vith non-EETEP students. Clearly, if changes are expected in 
conceptual level scores, administrations must be made over a longer period of time than 
one year. In future cohorts, paragraph completion tests mil be given during the first 
semester; in addition, administrations viU be continued liith all cohorts at least 
through the four years that students are in the program. Thus, for example, cohorts 1 
and 2 ^ have the paragraph completion test during their firal two years in the 
program. 

EETEP students scored better on the multiple choice questions of the Human 
Technologies in Teaching finai examination than did students in matched comparison 
groupr; hoirever, as already indicated, this result should have t>een expected, for the 
test vas intended to measure outcomes from the course. On the other hand, the results 
do validate questionnaire results shovin^; that students m tne regxjlar program are not 
taught cooperative learning, research-based elements of classroom management, 
scaffolding, and feedback. If knovledge of hov to use these concepts is valued highly, 
then EETEP students are benefiting from being in the program. 

M^or differences vere found in approach of EETEP and regular program students to 
lesson planning. EETEP students sought more information about their students than did 
their colleagues in the regular program; they also outlined far more activities to use 
dtJring the lesson and vieved the teacher as having more responsibilities. Perhaps 
most important vas the degree to vhich EETEP students tied together different aspects 
of their lesson plans. Novhere did this shov up more sharply than in their suggestions 
for class activities vhere nim of the ten EETEP studenu ^4anned organized sequences 
of xvo or more activities; in contrast, only four of 20 ^^tudents in the regular program 
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did this, Preservice teachers also clearly grev in their percepuons of teachers, faculty 
and students during their early field exper?<inces; some of them also began to form 
colleague relationships vith other group members. 

The transcript analyis provided useful information to the project, for even though, 
^en course requirements are changed, ve expect that students will enroll for 
different courses, experience suggests that actual change does not always conform to 
expectations. Thus, the major differences that were revealed between EETEP and the 
comparison group in the transcript analysis were gratifying. As EETEP and regular 
program students approach the end of their programs, the effects of some of these 
differer ces should shew up in outcome measures as well as in student transcripts. 

The two studies that vera conducted through interviews with key persons in both 
Teachers College and the Lincoln Public Schools suggest that most persons who have 
been close to the EETEP, are supportive of it and feel that tl / have been appropriately 
involved. An exception was an elementary education faculty member who reported 
that EETEP has not properly communicated with him/her and has over-promised to 
students. Some teachers also reported that their role expectancies had not been fully 
communicated. 

The policy study showed some differences in interpretations and expectations between 
administrators and EETEP staff. These differences should be reviewed internally; they 
also should be considered by both administrators and faculty members in other 
universities. Perhaps administrators need to be more overtly encouraging of faculty to 
initiate programs; perh^s faculty need to be mo?;e aggressive in what they attempt. 
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VIII, Imoiicationx for ImoroTin g Teacher Education 



After working on this project for almost four years, it is frustrating to have to say that 
talking at>out implications from it is premature, but that is the case. Until Cohort 1 
students have completed at least a full year as teachers, vhat ire perceive as occurring 
must be vie^Rned as tentative. I am convinced that this program is producing first rate 
teachers; I mould bet five years of my professional career on it. Indeed, that is exactly 
vhat I am doing. In my visits to classrooms vhere EETEP students are teaching, I see 
remarkable things taking place. As are leatming more aboxit hov to liwk irtth 
sophomore students jmt beginning in teacher education, seminar discussions vith 
EETEP student-: are becoming increasingly lively, and a productive level ol* trust seems 
to be developing earlier. But, ve have made some mistakes, some of vhich ve do not 
understand. For example, of the ti?enty-three students admitted to Cohort 2, only six 
vxll enroll in the Human Technologies in Teaching course, although thai number vill 
be augmented by two students from Cohort 3 vho are far enough along to move into 
Cohort 2. Some of the Cohort 2 students dropped out for completely valid reasons; others 
apparently have left the program because "their instructor," a doctoral student, is now 
a faculty member at Kansas State University, thus it seems likely that senior faculty 
members may not have maintained sufficient contact vith Cohort 2, but vere there 
other reasons for the large dropout rate? Ve do not have the ansver to that question. 
Even Roach's interviews did not provide assistance. One clue may have come from an 
informal discussion vith Cohort 1 students in vhich one of their number said that she 
did not begin to feel a real part of the program until the end of the HTT semester. 
Others, even those vho have seemed to be most actively involved, concurred vith that 
statement. Perh^s we have not been vigorous enough in trying to establish a feeling 
of cohortness. 
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From our experiences, "ve couid vrite an impressionistic paper about vhat an 
elementary teacher education program should look like. But that paper -vould be short 
on data — either qtjantitative or qtjalitative. Certainly at this stage, ve vould prefer to 
let EETEP speak for itself through the various sections of this report. 
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Practice Profiles 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln — Extended Elementary Teacher Education Program 



Component 1. Collaboration among Teachers College. Schools, and the University 
A. Collaboration During Planning Phases 



Ideal: Representatives of Teachers College, the College of Arts and Sciences, and the 

public schools participate in substantive planning sessions of the program, 
including detailed planning of each program component. 

Teachers participate as paid members of the planning teams that design the 
field experiences and all new courses. 

Arts and Sciences faculty are active participants on the Planning Committee 
and provide substantive guidance on general education and major/minor field of 
study requirements. 

Planning Committee, including members from Arts and Science and public 
schools, meets on a regular basis, reviews recommendations made by program 
staff. Makes decisions. 

Teachers review course and field experience plans made by University faculty. 

Unacceptable. Planning is done by program staff only without direct involvement of school 
personnel or faculty from other colleges. 



Acceptable: 
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B. Identification of Site Schools 



Ideal: A set of schools is identified that will serve as site schools for each cohort 

over the four years of their program. Site schools represent maximum 
variability in ethnic and socioeconomic groupings and school organization. 
Individual teachers are identified within each site school who will work with 
preservice teachers over an extended period. In their classroom instruction and 
activities, teachers represent key elements of EETEP. 

Acceptable: Schools are identified and commitments made on a year by year basis. Teachers 
move in and out of the program according to other demands. Site schools 
represent maximum variability in ethnic and socioeconomic groupings and 
school organization. In their classroom instruction and activities, teachers 
represent key elements of EETEP. 

Unacceptable: Any schools within the area are used as potential locations for student field 
experiences. No special selection process is used for teachers. 
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C. Collaboration with Site School Teachers and Administrators 



ideal: 



Site school teachers are involved on a constant basis in the review of student 
progress, assessment of ongoing activities, and planning of how students will 
be involved in individual classrooms. Teachers and administrators are 
consulted formally with the introduction of major new components of the 
program or the revision of ongoing components. 

Site teachers are periodically consulted by supervising faculty about the 
progress of students at the field site. Teachers and administrators are 
consulted formally with the introduction of major new components of the 
program or the revision of ongoing components. 

Unacceptable: Students are assigned to the sites by the project, but there is little or no 

review of student progress or program activities during the field experience. 



Acceptable: 
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Component 2. Cohort Groups 

A. Recruitment and Selection of Students 



ideal: 



Acceptable: 



Students are actively and systematically recruited from tho larger college 
population during the freshman year to become part of a cohort of students 
beginning in the fall of the sophomore year. Except for meeting minimum 
academic standards, students represent the full spectrum of elementary 
education majors. Faculty in the freshman education course and advisers in the 
college are involved in the recruitment process. 

Students are actively and systematically recruited from the larger college 
population during the freshman year to become part of a cohort of students 
beginning in the fall of the sophomore year. 



Unacceptable: Students are recruited through posters and personal contacts. Students are 

selected to be in the upper half, academically, of elementary education majors. 



B. Fostering a Sense of Cohort Community 

'^'c^l: Students take a comon set of professional education courses in which they are 

encouraged to work together, both on campus and in field experiences. They are 
encouraged to work together in classrooms, to plan instruction together, and to 
operate as teams and four-person study groups. Students have a common 
adviser who helps them plan courses and establish long range plans. Students 
work with a common set of instructors who maintain contact with them 
throughout their programs. Occasional social activities are held; these social 
activities typically include faculty and advisers. Cross cohort social activities' 
also are held. 



Acceptable; Students take a comon set of professional education courses in which they are 
encouraged to work together, both on campus and in field experiences. They are 
encouraged to work together in classrooms, to plan instruction together, and to 
operate as teams and four-person study groups. Students have a common 
adviser who helps them plan courses and establish long range plans. Students 
work with a common set of instructors who maintain contact with them 
throughout their programs. 



Unacceptable: students are accepted into the program as a group an take most of their 

coursework together. Reference occasionally is made to their "cohort group." 



Component 3. Early Field Experiences 



A. Integration of Field Experiences 

Ideal: All field experiences are inlegraled with professional eaucation coursework, 

and all professional education coursework has an associated field experience. 
Field experiences are cumulative; that is each semester's field experience 
builds upon previous field experiences 'and professional coursework. The theory, 
research and practice presented in professional coursework is observed and 
tested in the companion field experiences. Periodic seminars assist students in 
making the didactic and practical connections. 

Acceptable: All field experiences are integrated with professional education coursework, 
and all professional education coursework has an associated field experience. 
Each course's field experience is specific to that course. The theory, research 
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and practice presented in professional coursework is observed and tested in the 
companion field experiences. 

Unacceptable; Field experiences and professional education coursework are independent of one 
another. The decision about the nature of the field experience is left to each 
faculty member, although there is expectation that field experiences will be 
coordinated across courses. 



B. Coordination of Field Experiences 



Ideal: 



Acceptable; 



Field experiences are supervised on a continuous basis by faculty and 
supervisors who are cognizant of all aspects of the professional education 
program. 

Field experiences are supervised on a periodic basis, either by persons within 
the program or by other field supervisors who are given orientation to the the 
program. 



Unacceptable; Little supervision is provided; primary coordination is done at a general level 
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Component 4: Human Technologies in Teaching 



A. Campus Portion of Course 



Ideal: 



Acceptable: 



Unacceptable: 



Students are taught scaffolding, cooperative learning and a set of teacher 
behaviors through modeling and use of cooperative learning and specific 
behaviors being taught. Students prepare cooperative learning lessons and teach 
them to colleague preservice teachers; they also prepare and teach lessons to 
elementary school children. Teaching is videotaped. Students critique their 
own and colleague videotapes, Instructors also analyze and discuss videotapes 
with preservice teachers. Students prepare analytic papers of final lesson 
taught. 

Students are taught scaffolding, cooperative learning and a set of teacher 
behaviors through modeling and use of cooperative learning and specific 
behaviors being taught. Students prepare and teach cooperative learning lessons 
to their colleague preservice teachers. Teaching is videotaped. Instructors 
analyze and discuss videotapes with preservice teachers. Students prepare 
analytic papers of final lesson taught. 

Students are taught scaffolding, cooperative learning and a set of teacher 
behaviors using direct instruction methods. Teachers use multiple choice tests 
to evaluate student progress. 
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B. Associated Field Experiences 



Ideal: Preservice teachers are assigned an elementary school classroom where they 

work throughout the semester. During the first part of the semester they 
become acquainted with the teacher and the students including securing 
development, on tasl< behavior, and other information on individual children. 
Later on they worl< with the cooperating teacher and the on-campus instructor 
to decide and plan specific lessons using cooperative learning, scaffolding, and 
specific teacher behaviors, as appropriate. They also secure specific 
information about the l<nowledge that selected individual students have about 
the lessons they will teach. Preservice teachers teach at least six specifically 
planned lessons; each lesson is videotaped and reviewed before the next lesson 
is planned. 

Acceptable; Preservice teachers are assigned an elementary school classroom where they 
teach lessens throughout the semester. Students worl< with on-campus 
instructor and cooperating teacher to decide and and plan specific lessons using 
cooperative learning, scaffolding, and specific teacher behaviors, as 
appropriate. They also secure specific information about the l<nowledge that 
selected individual students have about the lessons they will teach. Preservice 
teachers teacn at least six specifically planned lessons; each lesson is 
videotaped and reviewed before the next lesson is planned. 

Unacceptable: Students worl< witr- either on-campus instructor or cooperating teacher to 

decide and and plan specific lessons using cooperative learning, scaffolding, and 
specific teacher behaviors, as appropriate. Preservice teachers teach at least 
six specifically planned lessons. 
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Component 5. Libera! Education 



Ideal: Preservict teachers complete sixty semester hours of general education, 

including meeting the same requirements as students in the regular program, 
plus additional credit hours of composition (3), mathematics (3), science (3) 
social science (6). General education courses will include those the University 
has had prepared explicitly for its general education requirements. EETEP 
students will complete, in addition to an elementary education major, either a 
major area or two minors in non-education fields. 

Acceptable: Preservice teachers complete sixty semester hours of general education, 

including meeting the same requirements as students in the regular program, 
plus additional credit hours of composition (3), mathematics (3), science (3) 
social science (6). General education courses will include those the Universicy 
has had prepared explicitly for its general education requirements. EETEP 
students will complete, in addition to an elementary education major, either a 
major area or two minors. Additional major areas may be in fields for dual 
endorsements, e.g. special education or child development. 



Unacceptable: Preservice teachers complete the same general education requirements as 
students in the regular elementary teacher education program. 
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Component 6. Use of Research Base 



Ideal; Preservtce teachers learn about general research base for teaching and teacher 

education in human cJevelopment and educational psychology courses; 
consolidate, extend and apply this research base in human technologies course; 
and extend the base into specific areas in special methods block courses. They 
also apply their learnings in associated practica. 

Acceptable; Preservice teachers learn about general research base for teaching and teacher 
education in human development and educational psychology courses; 
consolidate, extend and apply this research base in human technologies course; 
and extend the base into specific areas in special methods block courses. They 
also apply their learnings in associated practica. 



Unacceptable: Preservice teachers learn about general research base for teaching and teacher 
education in human development and educational psychology courses and extend 
the base into specific areas in special methods block courses. 
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Component 1. Connections 



Ideal: Connections are made on three dimensions: (a) among early field experiences, 

and premethods courses on the one hand and methods courses on the other 
through a Ruman Technologies in Teaching course, (b) among methods courses 
through blocking and providing for connections between the blocks, and (c) 
between didactic courses and field experiences through seminars that provide 
for conceptual integration of the abstract and practical experiences. 

Acceptable: Connections are made on three dimensions: (a) among early field experiences, 
and premethods courses on the one hand and methods courses on the other 
through a Human Technologies in Teaching course, (b) among methods courses 
through blocking and providing for connections between the blocks, and (c) 
between didactic courses and field experiences through seminars that provide 
for conceptual integration of the abstract and practical experiences. 

Connections are made on three dimensions; (a) among early field experiences, 
and premethods courses on the one hand and methods courses on the other 
(.hrough class discussions, (b> among methods courses through assigning 
specific portions of general methods to the different methods courses and 
making references among them, and (c) between didactic courses and field 
experiences through class references to the field experiences. 



Unacceptable: 
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Appendiz A, Course Outline for Human Technoioijies in Teaching 

Curriculum and Instruction 3— 
Human Technologies in Teaching 

Purpose. The piu'pose of the Hum.=in Teclinolo-^ies in Teacliin§ •Jc-JiTe is to pruvi-Ja f 
tny§e betTvTBen e<3ucational psychology and the special methods coui^ses. Tuis tndie 
Fill t>a tuiit upon certain selected, both general and specific concepts and prmv^iplei:. 
and theix- related reseai'ch. that are discussed in child development and ediicauonai 
psychology. Thus, the com^se is intended to develop a limited number of behavior:, 
skills, strategies and to s^jggest ho^ others might be developed; it is noi intei^ded to 
be inclusr.^. The Human Technologies course also is intended to help suidenis -.ae w 
individual teacher behaviors in relation to teaching strategies — to see imponaiit 
relationships ^thin ^at teachers do. 

Assumptions: The Human Technologies in Teaching course is built on eight 
3ssumpuons: (a) some teacher behaviors, teaching strategies, and principles of 
cicissroom mjunagement ai-e derived from a strong research base that is desv^ribed .and 
Jiioiissed in educational psychology and human development <:oui'ses, It) ^ome uf 
These behaviors, strategies, and principles ai^ applicable to more Th.aii one coiitc:.: 
•fLi r .3nd Tays of at>piyin£ rhem may w'ell be devBioped in a iener.5ii '.'jurse. (c ; a 
reasoiiai^le place in the teacher edi;cation program jequence foi* a cc-.u-:e ihai toi I: 
w"ith concepts and strategies that are applicable to more than one methcds oi-ea is 
befroeii the human de^/elopment and edixational psychology coiu'ses aivi the 
methods courses; (d) a course such as that anticipated as Human Technologies m 
Teaching t&IU be most effecti\^ if conceived in part as a pedagogical laboratory 
paralleling the concept described by Berliner that leaJs to classroom application, 
(a) learning to "think" about the application of the behaviors, strategies, .ind 
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principles aiusT be e. central part of the coiirse; (f ) Hi;men 7e<:hnciogies iti Tes^ch:?^ 
choiild not be considered ss preparation for stiJdent teeching; it choiUd be ^hov^ht y 
3S preparation for methods courses; (g) methosb courses ?hoiUd use and buii i upcn 
^at the students learn in Human Technologies in Teaching; and (h) becav;?e 
development continues through adulthood, EETEP students ^11 need differetitiate':: 
sorts of learning experiences in the Human Technologies in Teaching coiu^ 

CouTze Coate&t: The Hximan Technologies in Teaching course ^iU include 
coopera.ti''^ learning; classroom environment and management, incli;ding, but net 
limited to, the development of an active learning environment and approptnate r\v.* 
of behavior and application of the concepts of Trtthitness and transitions; clas?rci?ti 
observation, description and analysis; and such teacher behaviorc and teaching 
:3S feedback, ^ait time, ar.d scaffolding. 

Course Structure: The teaching stra.tegy of cooperative learning ^11 be the 
iDrganising theme of Human Technologies in Teaching. This means that '"a; 
cooperative learning ^1 be acknowledged as one teaching strategy that procr-r-rf^^ 
elementary teachers should master, (b) suidents i&ill be taiight aboiu ccoperatr"? 
learning and hoT to use it as a teaching strategy, (c) m^jch (most cf :ke cl^cz 
instruction ^11 be organised in a cooperative learning mode, and »;d) many of the 
application experiences irill be in cooperative learning circ^omstences 

Refereticex. 

Texts 

Berger. K (1986). The I^e^^^Ioping Person Huvi^^i CM^^hoc^fsj2^:fA^:^/fs^^ -e^^:, 
Bitftofi} Ne^' York: ¥orth Publishers Inc. 
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Engle^d Cliffs, NJ: Prentice HaU. 

&Dod, TL. and Brophy, JZ. (1986) £f^scat/o^2^ Psj^^IioI^ (Third Sditiotl). Ne^ YorH: 
Longman. 

Johnson, D.¥.. Johnson, R. (1987). Learning Together an^I Alone: Cooperarian. 
i'^ompetirton. and In<Svi<lt;eJi^erion{2x^^ Engle^6TOcdaiffs,NJ: ?ren?ice-H.5i: 
¥inrccK M.C. (1986). Sendtookof Research on Teaching. fTliird Edition ) N-^-f Yi^rlr 
MacmiUan Publishing Comj>an7. 

Mon-Te::t Readin g. 

A -;et of specific journal articles and selected other readings ^mM be developed for e^;:h 
course \mit. General rules for selection of the readings for each xmit T5ill be tn (a> ?ie 
the unit back to the development or educational psychology course through pertinent 
material from the text for that course, (b) lay a firm research base through a research 
reviev article, (c) provide more detailed insight into the nature of edi.icationai 
research and also "demonstrate" the topic's ^pUcabilirsr in a classroom setting tliroi?^h 
one or more research articles having the classroom as their focus, :5nd (d.) intri^tdv^e 
the sti.vient more generally to ^plication through readings that talk explicitly aboiu 
ho^ the behavior, principle, strategy can operate in a classroom. To the extent pos?i^*e 
the ncn-text readings ^111 be draTO from those to T-^hich reference is tJii'Ze t:i - he 
Course Outline. 

''This outline assi.«nes 225 irking (in class, study, and laboratory] hours for the 
ri;.dents. The total 225 hours ^srill be divided into approximately It hours per -^^eet fcr 
i6 TBfeeks or 15 hows per week for 15 veeks. In either event, suuients shoiUd ptsn ?o 
spend most of t^ days each ^-eek on the Human Technologies in Teaching course The 
course outline has been developed in such a ^y that a high percentage of the :n;Ljent's 
time T/xll be spent in a group or siibgroup setting, either on campi^s or m a ^: hccl. * 



•. Introduce :3nd Provide 8. Course O^fervie v 

•^IntroOvce coiu'se anJ revia'w outline in detail.) 



Introsluce Jltooperatire Learning 

•J^A^operative learning experience; viev, describe 
and discuss canned videotape mis Ti^eotape probably vill 
1>e chosen from among those already available, e.g. 
C&operatiTe Learmng^) 

3. Develop Tirst Level" Understanding of Cooperative Learning. 

(Students (a) read and discuss Good and Brophy pp. 532-536, 
Learning Tcgetheran^ Alone. Sharan (1980); Slavin (1984): 

Slavin.(1978); (t>) viev, describe and discuss second videotape 
(This maybe either an already available videotape or one made 

explicitly for this coxarse during first semester 1987-68); and 
(c) have second and third cooperative learning experiences in 
'^ch students take turns being participants in and 
conducting cooperative learning experiences.) 

4. Develop "Second Level" Understanding of Coop. Learning. 

(Students develop and test a cooperative learning 
experience in a classroom. This ^ involve such 
sctivities as (a) <3iscussing alternative topics ^th a teacher; 
\\>i agi-eeing on a topic; (c) preparing a learning experience 
that is developmentally expropriate for this age of child 
and that has cui-riculai' validity i.e., meshes '^vith ^hat 
the teacher is Trorfcing on; (d) presenting tlxe prospective 
experience to the HTT instru'itor, colleague students 
3nd the teacher; (e) teaching and, in some instances, 
videotaping the learning experience in the classroom; 
3nd (f ) analysing and discussing the videotape.) 

!». Develop luiderstanding and gain experience ^th ¥ait Time. 
(Students (a) have UVa^t time simulation experience, (b) read 
and sti.]dy Good and Brophy pp 378-380. Roto (JTE 1986), 
(A research article), and other ^t time reading material^; 
(c) '^evand code canned ^t time videotape; .3tnd (d) develop 
and test ^t time teaching experience [See *4, above. land 
analyse the experience.) 

6- Develop undet;>vanding and gain experience mth Scaffolding. 
•Sradents fa) review Berger, chapters 10, 13. 14, .3c 16; (b) read 
Bruner [1986 land other scaffolding related materials; (c; viev 
and code scaffolding videotape (Probably iriU need to be 
made.); (d ) develop and disc^jss scaffolding experience in 
EETIP group: and fa) develop and test scaffolding experience 
[See *4, above 1 and analyze the experience.) 

7 De^lop ijinderstanding and gain experience ^ith Feedback 

fStudenti 'a) ha-^ Universir:/of Virginia simulauon experience 
^b i read Good and Brophy - 146-147, 173, 1S7-190. 419-n21 h65 .?n i 
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5C5-507; Kuma\T. 1977; and other feedback related research and 
other matarialff; (c) viei/ and ^co^ canned feedback videotatva; and 
-A) de^'elop and test fe-edback teaching experience [See ^4 abo^^e. i 
analyse the experience.) 

8. Apply ¥ait Time, scaffolding and Feedback concepts /behaviors 
in Cooperative Learning experience. (See *4 above.) 

S. Introduce Classixiom Management as a topic 

^ Introdiv» classroom management throiigh (a) Cooperative 
Learning study of a case example of either a problem situation 
or of hov one teacher set up a good learning environment; and 
fb) cantied videotape of classroom management example that 
stt.idents viev, code/describe, and discuss.) 

10. De^'elop "First Lever Understanding of Classroom Management. 
(Students (a) read and discuss Classroom Ha^icgement for 
2e2ie:2TarrTeacherz Dcyle {19851 and other related reading; 

(b) vie^, describe and discuss second canned videotape; ^d 

(c) have second and tiiird case examples usin<^ Cooperative 
Learning experiences Tith st\>tents taking turns participating 
in and conducting Cooperative Learning experience.) 

i 1 . Develop "Second Lever of Understanding of Classroom Management. 
(Students develop and test a nev set of rules for a tooperati^^e 
Learning experience. This isill involve such activities as (a) 
discussingaltemative topics and sets of rules Trithateacher; (b) 
agreeing on both an ac<-eptable topic and acceptable situation- 
specific rules; (c) preparing a learning experience, and the rj^es 
that govern it, that is developmentally appropriate for this age of 
child and that has curricular validity; (d) presenting the prospecti 
experience to the HIT instructor, colleague students, and the 
teacher; (e) teaching and videot^ing the experience in the class- 
room; and (f ) analyzing and discussing the videotape.) 

12. De^^iop understanding and gain experience ^th instrwrional 
transitions and Trtthitness. (See ^ ¥ait Time.) 

1';. Students ^ keep a daily journal T?ith descriptive, anaii^tic, and 
reactive oortions. In addition, students TTill have a reilecti^/ie 
entry at the end of every other ^^Teek. Time ^1 be built in^c the 
schedule for keeping loumais. 

1^. i^'imthesis. Students ^ ^te papers, dra^g upon their 
;o^.rr.als, readingcand other materials, that synthesise their 
HIT experience and learnings. These pepers ^ form the 
basis for small groi^, end-of-term discussions. (The groups 
mil ha^?e inter-^eam membership.) 
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Detailed Example of Umt Organization: Feedback 

P^jroQse : To teach EETEP students the naturs and principles of fee<it-aci:. its ^^^v^e dwm 
instruction, and tecliniviues of 5uppl^?ing feedback to their studentj. 



Oti ectives : Students inil desicnstrate their understanding of feedback and their atilir- 
to 1^ it effectively in instruction by. 

1 Obtaining ^ satisfactory rating on the tase of the University of Virginia sim^alation 
materials; 

2. Satisfactorily teaching a microteaching lesson making explicit use of feedback; 

3. Coding feedback properly from videots5>es; 

*t. Satisfactorily teaching a lesson to elementary school children making explicit use of 
feedback; and 

5. Using feedback ^propriately in general teaching assignments of lesi:oni;. 



General Procedures 

This is ar^Tenty-hour assignment. ¥ithin the t^nty hours the sttadent is to complete 
all of the -TTork associated vith the unit except for the general taaohmg ezziinz^dzw: . 
The t^'enty hour block is to incliide reading, participating m cia^s disoussic nr. 
particip-ating in team and indi^^dual discussions ^th the instrijctcr. '.oiLtlo^ir^^ the 
University of Virginia simulation exercise, vie^Ting videotap es and rea-Jing Tr.e" 
associated protocols, planning and conducting miorcteaching. an.3 pl-siiniiiz: 5^-.' 
teaching a lesson to elementary school chil'Jren. Dunng most of this unit. EETE? 
stx^ents will -rork in teams of four and tir^. 

Soectfic Assi g nments 

1. Readin g: (1.5 hours) 

2. University of Virginia Simulation (1 .5 hours) 

Each student ^ have three, 1 /2 hour sessi'^tis vith this simulation exercise. The nrst 
session should be completed prior to the first in-class discussion so that students oan 
bring their ovn vximpijter printouts to the discussion. The second experience be 
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completed as sooti as possible foUo^oiig the class discussion; the tliird one will take 

pldiCd after th» ctxidotit has viaisvd an^j CAorad tha vi#iaotapa <Saa atfcignmant on 

videotape.) t>ut before microteaching. 

3. Class Discussions (1.0 hours) 

Tliere vUl be four class discussions: (a) after students Imve completed readiii:g and first 
simulation assignments — but t>efore microteaching, (b) after stivients have completed 
second simulation and videotape vie^g assignments, (c) after students haw 
completed third simulation and microteaching assignments, and (d) after sti^den^s h?.^^ 
completed classroom teacliing assignment. 

4. Indi^ridual and Team Discussions i?ith Instructor (1 .0) 

Students vill meet as teams, and sometimes individually, ^th the instriictor to re^.iev/ 
progress and plans, ask questions, and schedule activities — particularly clascrocm 
teaching assignments. 

5. Videotapes and Protocols (15) 

Snadents ^rill ^nev and score n/o videotapes — one in irhich feedbacic is uised expiKiti-- 
and extensively and one in i5liich feedback is simply a part of a more general teachini; 
demonstration. These ^11 be either off-the-shelf or explicitly prepared vi'ieotapes. 
depending on ic a:vailable. Students also ttiU read and study transcripts of the 
^deotapes. 

6. Microteaching (2.5) 

Students vill choose one of four topics and plan and conduct a ten miniite 
microteaching lesson with their team. These will be videotaped, pla">^ bad and 
discussed. 

7 Cla^ssroom Teachin g (7) 

Each student team and the instructor will v/ork ^th a teacher or teaching tesia to 
select a lesson topic appropriate for tising extensive feedback to studentr. The team ^•'ill 
V/X)rk together to prepare either a lesson or a set of lessons vhioh they then -ill rea-c h . 
in pairs, to the total class or groups of children isitliin the class. IHien one member :i 
a pair is teacliing, the partner will be videotaping. The ^rideotapes will be anal:.^e : riid 
•discussed by the te6.m and instructor . 

Se<ruence of Ext>eriences 

1 . Meeting to review lanit and clarify assignments and assignment seqi.ien-:e 

2. Reading assignments 

:% ? . rirst Uni^'ersity of Virginia simulation 
t. Urcr class discussion 
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5. Vie^and coyc videotapes and read related protocols 

6. Second Uni^'ersitY of Virginia sirnulation 

7. Second class discussion 

3 Third TJni*^^rsity of Virginia simulation 

9. Plan and conduct laicroteacliing task 

10. Class discussion 

1 1 . Plan and conduct classroom teaching assignment 

12. Four (five) person teams code and otherwise analyse and discuss lesson videorap 
1? Students complete unit evali^ation forms 
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EETEP INTERVIEWS 



My memo from Dr. Egbert included this statement of intent concerning the interviews I was 

to do: "•••to help us reach a better understanding about how those being interviewed perceive the 

program and how they see it as affecting them, their students, and their program^*' The questions 

that served as a guideline for the interviews are: 

!• How are the various interviewees involved in the EETEP, or how have they 
been involved in the past?: What has been their contribution to the program? 
(Follow-up: If heavily involved, why? If uninvolved or if only partially active, 
what would have been required to elicit involvement?) 

2. How do the various interviewees perceive the EETEP? This question implies 
both content and affect^ That is, how do they describe the program and how do 
they feel about it? (FoUow-up: If positive, why? If negative, why?) 

3. How do the ^'srious interviewees view the EETEP as affecting UNL's "regular" 
elementary teacher education program? In what ways, if any, is Uie EETEP 
affecting Lincoln school programs? (Actually, potentially, and preferentially?) 

4^ In wh?^ ways has the EETEP communicated with the various interviewees? Has 
communication been sufficient and timely? 

5^ Do the interviewees feel as if they have been consulted appropriately and have 
been involved in program planning? 

6^ What effect, if any, has the EETEP had on Hit interviewee? What effect should 
it have had? 

?• How to the Dean and department Chair view the likelihood for continuation of 
the EETEP after OERI funds for program development run out? Do they intend to 
fund the continued implementation of this expensive program? 



I was given a potential interviewee list of 43 names grouped in a way that would assure a 
sampling of various levels of involvement in EETEP. I interviewed seven students - three finom 
cohort one, three from cohort two and one former student-participant I interviewed thirteen 
faculty members representing EETEP staff; administration and non-EETEP staff. All interviews 
were done in person with the exception of two interviews that had to be done by phone. 

Everyone who was asked agreed to be interviewed. The interviews varied in length partly 
due to the interviewer's own ignorance and curiosity about various issues; but also because of the 
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interest that individuals had in expressing themselves on EETEP. I let the interviewee talk about 
whatever s/he wanted to talk about as a result of the questions being asked This allowed for what 
at first seemed like unexpected tangents but as the interviews progressed and the same tangents 
showed up again it was obvious that they really were not tangents but subject areas closely 
connected to EETEFs development. Therefor some issues discussed below that have little direct 
connection with the original questions. 

This report is divided into three parts: student responses; administration responses; faculty 
responses; and the researcher's response. 
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STUDENTS 

At first glance the questions I had been given for this project did not seem appropriate for 
students. However, the way EETEP has evolvcvi, the students have played an important role in its 
development. Students have been asked for their input and evaluation of EETEP so that they do 
have some awareness of the program's workings. Along with the above questions, I also tried to 
get at a feeling for each student's sense of commitment, professionalism and future plans. 

The three students fix)m cohort one and the three students from cohort two differed in a 
major fashion over only one question: "How have you been involved in program planning?" They 
all agreed that they have been involved in various ways, particularly in ways that have allowed the 
cohorts to make some major decisions in a couple areas - i.e.. Methods 108, field assignments, 
etc. However each of the three cohort one students refened to their position of "guinea pigs". 
Significantly, "guinea pigs" was not a negative reference. There was pride demonstrated by all the 
students interviewed, but there was a special tone to cohort one students' expression that marked 
them as somehow "being leaders", "breaking ground", "getting the new clothes", "never being 
bored because you never know what is going :o happen - for sure." Evidently EETEP has not 
tried, or has been unable, to hide the fact that the program is, perhaps at times, being planned on a 
day to day basis - certainly on a semester to semester basis for the first cohort "1 don't know, but 
we are working on it.' is Dr. Egbert's favorite phrase whenever we try to find out about what is 
happening next" Cohort two did not make similar statements which would seem to support the 
notion that cohort one is indeed the "trial time" for the program. Cohort two expressed an 
awareness that their program was new and innovative but evidently had more sense of organization 
and sct-in-place-.structurc than did cohort one. 

"We were sometimes asked for our opinions about things but I am not sure what influence 
we had" A couple students commented that they were being consulted in EETEP policy/program 
but did not have a feel of how seriously their comments were taken. One student felt that when the 
cohorts had representatives on the "planning committee...which I understana . ^^oing to happen; 
then we may feel more like we are making a contribution to the program's direction." 
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Two cohort one students, in discussing recruitment methods for EETEP, felt that they 
could do the best job of recruiting potential EETEP students. "I am excited about the program; 
who would be a better recruiter?'* It is obvious from the six EETEP students interviewed that they 
arc more than ready to talk about EETEP - and do talk to classmates who are not in EETEP. 
EETEP students would react positively to an invitation as formal spokespersons in a recruiting 
process. "I have a friend who says she gets tired of me going on about what we are doing. She is 
just jealous." 

Perceptions of EETEP were fairly consistent among the seven students interviewed. They 
each described EETEP in similar fashion by emphasizing aspects of the program that would 
strengthen their effectiveness as teachers and professionals in education. They couched their 
descriptions in a variety of ways but generally they focused on "being better prepared when I start 
to really teach", "more Tiands on' opportunity", "getting into the classroom right away and not 
when I am a senior", "being more professional about teaching in grade schools", "an opportunity 
to start on my Masters before I begin teaching". 

There was a strong feeling that EETEP should be the preferred program for future teachers 
and that the regular program is to be less preferred They did not see the regular program as an 
alternative to EETEP; but rather, as one said, "that old fashioned approach", I tried to find out 
from two of the students how they knew or how much they knew about the "regular" program. As 
would be expected, they know students in the regular program and regularly exchange notes. 
What was a little more interesting is that both students have talked with former home town teachers 
and principals about EETEP, The students reponed that the feedback from teachers and principals 
was very positive and underlined their feeling that they were, indeed, in a superior Teacher 
Education pxt^gram. 

On the basis of interviews with three of the faculty i asked each of the students about the 
' •j;?am's requirement of five years before being certified (as opposed to the normal requirement 
of four). The three faculty had felt that it was going to be a burden on EETEP students. The 
students did not volunteer this as a negative aspect Significantly I had to raise the issue. Two 
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students agreed that the fifth year might be a problem financially because of having four jcm 
scholarships but it was not going to stop them. All of the students pointed out that they wou 
have their degree iri a normal amount of time and begin woridng on a Masters and have their 
certificate with one more year. The students seem to feel that the time frame and i^ultijig cc 
normal for what they are receiving. "I would have to go at least five years anyway. I work 
summer and can't go to summer school." "I couldn't have gone through in four years anyw 
"If it was a problem I wouldn't be doing it" 'The extra year is worth it" 

There were several specific comments made about particular aspects of program cont 
Journals, cohort system, and classroom experience were mentioned by each of the six stude 
Typical comments on joumaJing: "Keeping my journal was not easy at first: but I can sec no 
it is an important activity." "I can see how I have changed." "It was a lot of work at first, bi 
got easier." 

The cohort system was recognized as an important aspect of EETEP. Their sense of 
togetherness stands out "I know everybody in my group." "Some of my friends think it is 
cliquish; I guess it is but we have so much in common that it is hard not to feel like a family, 
all know what everybody else is doing and how they arc doing and we talk about our problci 
our good times...! can't imagine being in college without my friends." "A cohort is like a so 
at times it is more important than my sorority." 'The University is too big; normal classes ai 
big; my cohort is just right." Three of the smdents felt that the counseling they were getting 
the EETEP advisor was better than what most smdents got because they wei ^ in a "special g 
"We are treated different." "I have no problem taUc ng to my advisor lil^e souie students." 

The activities surrounding assignments in the public schools were mentioned by each 
students. Seen in a positive light: the process of working in the classroom; carrying out a pr 
arranged assignment, vir^to taping the activity, viewing and discussing the classroom experit 
with faculty and peers. "At first it (the field assignment) was uncomfortable but it's simple i 
"Because we go to the school in twos we get immediate feedback fit)m each other." "I really 
involved with my students; I didn't want to quit." "The cooperating teachers let us do more i 
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baby-sit. They were really neat." "I think the classroom teachers got as much out of our being 
their as we got out of it; they were learning too." "We know what it feels like to really be teaching 
in a classroom." 

I asked three of the students if the joumaling and taping process was something they could 
see themselves doing as a regular part of their professional teaching careers. "I would expect to - 
at least the joumaling; I don*t know how I would tape on a regular basis without some help." 
"Now I can't imagine r .oing those sorts of things and I wonder why everyone doesn't do it." 
"It takes a lot of time but I would do it." 

Four of the students underlined the importance of the campus classroom experiences. The 
size of the class - small (13 and 14) - and the quality of teachers: "Dr. Egbert really cares about us 
- they all do, Mary, Kris..." "I just can't believe the amount of time they spend on us." "We can't 
get away with anything; if we aren't prepared or don't get something done we can't hide it." 
"When I need to talk to Dr. Egbert I can do it and not feel like I am bothering him; he is never in a 
hurry to get rid of me. That isn't true with some other teachers I have." 

Most of the students alluded to the classroom requirements of EETEP compared to the 
regular program. "My friends in Teachers College don't have half the work I do. Methods take 
out two whole days." "These are not easy 'A' courses." "Sometimes, like last week (final 
examination period) I wish there wasn't so much to do." "The arrangement of class schedules is a 
problem." The latter comment referrer" to the fact that because EETEP tied up specific blocks of 
time it made getting regular (non-EETEP) courses into their class schedule more difficult 

Each of the six students referred at least once to EETEP staff. There is almost an awe, 
certainly high respect and admiration, for the EETEP faculty. The students feel a bond of sorts 
with EETEP faculty. Perhaps the class size; the novelty of the program; or just the personality 
match between students and faculty - whatever it is, the students express a closeness I would 
expect not to find among the majority of non-EETEP students. The present match between 
students and faculty is working in a positive way and the resulting relationships are important to 
the student's feelings about what they are doing. Tne faculty I interviewed indicated that role 
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mcxicling is an important goal for ''practice teaching." I think I see the same positive role modeling 
going on with the EETEP staff. 

I asked the students if they felt that the cooperating teachers were being effected by their 
presence in the classroom. Each of them felt that their presence was helpful, "...more bodies is 
exactly what she needed!" But they also had some pride in that they felt they made a real 
contribution to the education of the students through their work. One student expressed an early 
finstration at not being put to use right away but, "...after we got to know each other it was as if 
for the time I was in the classroom each day I was their teacher." One student from cohort one 
commented that the first year she got into the classroom in the middle of the semester and was, 
"frustrated because she didn't know the student's names." But she went on to say she ended up 
having a very meaningful experience in that school 

Two students indicated that their cooperating teacher told them how much she had learned 
from having them in the classroonx One cooperating teacher indicated she had always wanted to 
try a particular teaching method with her students but never took the time to do it until the EETEP 
students came to class. All the students interviewed felt they had a positive relationship with their 
cooperating teachers. 

A cohort one student spent some time expressing how important the variety of settings she 
is experiencing has been. "I cannot imagine teaching for eight or nine weeks in one Lincoln Public 
School classrcx)m and then going out into the real world. We are able to see a mixture of students 
as well as different teaching methods being used by different teachers." 

When I raised the issue of communication between EETEP staff and the student I got very 
little response. However, in light of what one staff member related to me, the comment of a cohort 
two student takes on a new dimension. She said, "Sometimes I don't know what he wants; it 
isn't clear. And I wonder if it is my fault Sometimes I need more direction." (The staff member 
indicated to me that he felt strongly that he was not firm or demanding enough of the EETEP 
students.) But in general the students from both cohorts felt that communication lines were very 
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open and while cohort one did not always get answers to their questions they knew, "...it was 
being worked on." 

Two of the cohort one students were impressed by their direct involvement in two 
decisions/activities concerning their program. One was the decision at "...our urging that we have 
our own 108 section. And they (faculty, administration) did it We tried to get it again (separate 
sections) this past semester but they couldn't work it out" The second "involvement" of EETEP 
students in course planning was when three professors assigned to put together the methods course 
for a coming semester took time to visit with cohort one. "After listening to us they said that they 
were obviously going to have to develop a methods course at a higher level than normally would 
be done. That was neat!" There were other times when the students had a feelings of "self- 
detcmrination" or at least a voice that was being heard 
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ADMTNTSTRATTON 

I interviewed the Dean of Teachers College and the Chair of Curriculum and Instruction as 
early in the process as possible. I felt I reeded a picture in my mind of the college and the 
department before talking with the faculty. The Dean and the Chair did an excellent job of painting 
for me various political and social situations as they not only currently exist but as they have 
developed over the years* I felt they gave me very unbiased and objective description of college, 
dq)artment, staff and program^ I mention this because my interpretation of what many of the 
faculty related to me is set in my understanding of the "life and times" of C & I and Teachers 
College as pictured for ne by the Dean and Chair. 

Both the Dean and the Chair feel EETEP is an important projea for Teachers College. 
They saw EETEP beginning because of some firustration by a few - "Bob and the Dean to name 
two.*.and others * because of a lack of innovation in Curriculum and Instruction particularly in the 
area of Elementary Education." The Dean said that "the program started out of an interest of a few 
people to dc/elop a program that addressed some of the issues of improvement in Curriculum and 
Instruction aimed at Elementary Education students." 

Both the Dean and Chair related the difficulty such "innovation" can cause among staff... 
"EETEP has raised some fear and anxiety among the faculty in C&I." However the Cnair put 
such concern in the context of department political/social structure: "There is no real threat It 
exists in some minds only. The style of disagreement in C&I has been one of talking behind 
closed doors; but I see this changing. Some are are starting to agree to disagree; to see it as o.k. to 
disagree; to take a strong stand on something." In this connection I asked the Dean how criticism 
from the faculty gets openly expressed..for example criticism of EETEP? "Criticism gets 
expressed in the hallways and in offices but not in the open. No one would openly confront 
Egbert or myself about it It is done through innuendo and rumor." The Dean indicated that 
". .they (some of the faculty) may feel they have been excluded; they may feel that way but the fact 
is that anyone who went into Bob and said he wanted to be involved would be involved 
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immediately. There are those who are *in* and those who are *out\ Bob and Mary are viewed by 
some as outsiders and as a threat to their control of the program." In other words the program may 
not be the issue at all rather the issue may be one of ''personalities'* involved in the program. On 
another question the Dean conunented, 'There is pressure when we support 'outsiders' like Bob 
and Mary. Under any circumstance having competing programs is not well received, but 
competition never hurt anyone." 

The Dean placed the anxiety felt by some in the long-range picture: 'There is a reluctance 
on the part of C&I staff to change or even question the current way of doing things. EETEP 
continues to cause a threat to faculty who are involved in the regular program. It is new and they 
wonder if they will fit into something that is new. What if the college tumed into EETEP - would 
the regular program faculty have the tools to fit in - where are they going to be with changes like 
that? But as the program goes on and as more and as more people are involved they are loosening 
up. This ^^'ill be less of a problem as the years go by. Two or three years from now EETEP may 
weU be a part of the regular program. Maybi EETEP will come to look like the 'main program.'" 

The Chair essentially had the same thoughts: "While at first "EETEP was very 
threatening...it was started in a very open and honest way. Egbert didn't try to have EETEP 
replace the other program. Until EETEP is fully developed no judgements are being made. It is 
inclusive - not set up to be competition but complementary to current program. As more faculty get 
involved the more they are liking what they see in EETEP." Describing the current atmosphere 
among faculty, the Chair said, "At first there may have been some jealousy but now there is a kind 
of good feeling among about 80% of the faculty in the department" 

I asked the Chair (in light of what the Dean had expressed) how he saw EETEP - would it 
take the place of the "regular" program? or would it be a "competing" program? or would it be 
"taken over" by the regular program? He indicated, "A lot of EETEP is filtering to the regular 
program now. We need to keep EETEP going as a place to try out teacher education methods and 
then put what works into the regular program. ... I see EETEP as an experimental group with 
smaller numbers of students. " 
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The Chair compared the EETEP situation to a program in the 70s called NUSTEP. 
"EETEP has really started to pervade our thinking - maybe too much. In 1970 the NUSTEP 
program was developed and allowed to grow in size to where it became everything - it became the 
regular program, EETEP should be kept small and allow for flexibility. Theflexibility of the 
program is important The program can be a facilitating program rather than a judgmental program; 
i.e., criticizing what has gone on before or what is going on now." 

It seems to me that both the Dean and the Chair have very clear-cut images of EETEP - 
what it is and what is ought to be. The only difference seemed to be the more focused, detailed, 
understandings that the Chair expressed - which might be expected since he is closer to the nuts 
and bolts of EETEP than the Dean. However when asked about his contribution and involvement 
in EETEP the Chair felt he has been, "...well informed and I am frequently updated and made 
aware of changes, decisions, etc. I am invited to all meetings of the whole committee and attend 
only about one in four. It is not that I am disinterested. It is just something that is running well 
without me and I have other things to do." The Chair summarized his "role" in EETEP as, "not to 
get in the way; give resources including the investment of faculty time by assigning them to 
EETEP." 

When asked the cost and the future of EETEP without OERI money the Chair focused on 
the cost caused by the "intense nature" of EETEP: "...the intensive nature of the program calls for a 
lot of time and energy on the part of faculty involved. This is the big cost - not the loss of money 
from OERI." Making reassignments of people to EETEP has not taken away from the regular 
program. "For example Bob was a new resource person to the department and was not being 
taken away from anywhere." While the Dean does not feel lack of funds will stop the program, 
"What might stop it would be the loss of Bob Egbert. This is the reason the cadre (of faculty in 
EETEP) must grow." The Chair, essentially said the same thing, that the loss of OERI money will 
not mean the cessation of EETEP. "The program has a cost. Faculty are assigned to it and their 
places in the regular classroom must be filled by others such as graduate students. With OERI 
funds we could hire people to replace faculty assigned to EETEP and without that money it will put 
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us a few thousand dollars short. Things are tight anyway; this is just something that makes it 
tighter." And concerning EETEP leadership, "Bob is crucial to the existence of the program; 
however as each year goes by that will become less so. If, for some reason, he would not be here 
the program might look a little different but it could continue." 

Discussing the overall effect of the program on faculty - both those involved and those not 
involved - the Dean and Chair could see a number of positive effects, "...it has been a growth 
experience for the faculty who have been in on the program planning and carrying out of the 
program." "EETEP has been a growth experience; trying out some new ideas that have been 
resisted by the 'old guard'." "The regular faculty have been given lots of ideas by being involved 
in EETEP." 

The Chair mentioned the positive effect EETEP is having on the Lincoln Public School 
system. "I have attended public schools luncheons and the program people in the schools are 
enthusiastic. There is a greater involvement by the public schools in EETEP than we have been 
getting with the regular program. EETEP is an important project for the public schools." 

Has the program effected you personally? The Dean sees EETEP as "the sort of program 
we should be involved in ,„ the sort of thing I want to see the college doing; new and innovative 
programs. The larger role and involvement of Lincoln Public Schools is another important effect 
of this prograoL" I asked the Dean to comment on some of the headaches EETEP may be causing 
him and he responded with: "I get a couple more negative evaluations from the faculty; 
headaches...but it has made me happy in that they are doing the sort of thing I think we should be 
doing. It is the direction we should be moving so the headaches are worth it." 

The Chair commenting on the personal impact EETEP has had, "Since I am not really 
involved there is not much of a personal impact But professionally it is really exciting to see. 
EETEP is a model for training elementary education teachers that we have not had before. It is a 
program that is needed in Elementary Ed - one that is academically rigorous; a model for the 
HOLMES group." (The Dean also made some references to HOLMES.) 
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FACULTY 

I am going to deal with the faculty in one group even though it includes two "groups". One 
group consists of faculty who have been involved with EETEP in some continuing fashion; four 
would admit to being a part of EETEP from the beginning. The second group includes faculty 
who have not had the same extent of involvement with EETEP. I dealt with eight mdividuals who 
would be classified as "mvolved" and only two who would be "uninvolved" I have not tried to 
balance out the summary below to reflect the 4-1 proportions. 

On the basis of my interviews I cannot characterize these two groups as the "negative" and 
the "positive" or the "fors" and the "againsts" - because, while there was some degree of difference 
in enthusiasm between the two groups, there really was not any tremendous tirade of negativity 
from anyone I talked with. There could be several reasons for this: one is that I didn't get to the 
hard-core "antis" (if they exist); or two, that they saw me coming and were not as vocal with me 
as they may be with someone else or with each other. There is a third possibility. Perhaps what 
the Dean and the Chair are forecasting is coming about - that given time those who have been 
stand-off-ish about EETEP will come around Or, as one of the interviewees said, "More and 
more it is looking less and less like 'Bob Egbert's toy' and they are curious, wondering what 
EETEP really is. It is going to have to be taken seriously." I will opt for the latter mainly because, 
at least those I talked with, while they had what they felt to be serious questions and drawbacks 
about EETEP, each of them recognized some contributions EETEP was or could be making to 
Teacher Education at UNL. 

It should be noted that the interviews with the faculty varied a great deal in length - from 10 
minutes to an hour and a half. I also taped two interviews and wrote up verbatims. Not every 
person interviewed has been given "equal" time. I have tried to give a flavor of feelings that cuts 
across most of those interviewed by quoting or summarizing the comments of one or two people. 
When an individual comment seems important I will identify it as such. Otherwise the quotes or 
paraphrases will be given as representative of most if not all of those interviewed. 
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The perception of EETEP was stated in a wide variety of ways but in general those who 
have been involved in EETEP seem to see it as ''experimental in nature'*; "alternative to the regular 
program as a result of dissatisfaction with traditional program*'; "a program for getting the student 
more and earlier practical, on-site, experience"; "EETEP is not gomg to take over the regular 
program...is is an alternative, separate program that has different methods. It needs to be kept 
small." One person saw a complimentary position for "EETEP proving we can prepare students 
in alternative experimental styles right along with the regular program." "We are a research 
institution and this is the sort of experimentation we should be undertaking." There was a general 
expression of EETEP being an effort to raise the quality of the teaching profession by improving 
teacher preparation through a five year program. One interviewee felt that EETEP could have a 
broader effect in other colleges and departments at UNL. The College of Arts and Science is the 
case in point "In preparing teachers, we (A&S) ought to have input and need to be aware of what 
we can do to better prepare future teachers through the courses they take with us." 

Understandably, perhaps, the individuals who have had little to no involvement with 
EETEP would not admit to knowing much about it; although they did reveal - in the course of the 
interviews - that they very much have their own idea of what EETEP is about. In response to my 
question about perceptions of EETEP I got: "I don't know what they do - it is all a secret I think." 
"It took a year to get someone to tell us about the program...and she was very helpful." "No other 
reports about it - except from students." In response to other questions there were images of 
EETEP being an "elitist" notion; an attempt to have a five year, "HOLMES-like" teacher 
preparation program. One of the uninvolved in discussing the communication question admitted, 
"If I really wanted to know about EETEP I could find out. No one is trying to hide anything. I 
could ask Bob and he would tell me. I could probably sit in on some of their meetings. The way 
our department operates we really do not have department- wide meetings in which things like 
EETEP are discussed just in passing. It's really no ones fault that I don't know what EETEP is 
doing." 
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One of the respondents indicated that he had been in on the earliest meetings but had too 
many questions about the necessity of a five year program and "I wasn't invited back." (This 
comment is really taken out of context and should not be taken as a true feeling of why he quit 
being involved!) Both of the "non-involved" faculty wanted to raise the question of what was 
being promised the EETEP students? Their understanding is that the students are being promised 
that they will be better prepared and therefore more employable and will be able to get hired 
practically anywhere they want. "That's a lie. You can't make those promises. We have no way 
of knowing; we have no proof; we haven't run an experiment that would prove such statements." 
I asked how he knew that those kinds of promises were being made: "...from my advisees." In 
pursuing the matter it became clear that those kinds of statements may not have been made but 
"that's the logic if having such a program, isn't it? Why would you add a year to the program if it 
wasn't going to be an improvement; if it wasn't going to produce a better teacher?" He went on to 
say he hoped that some data would be gathered in order to "prove" that the program is a "superior" 
one to the four year program, 

I asked each of the faculty what they thought about the five year aspect of the program. 
There is clearly a feeling that the additional year will allow EETEP time to do some things, 
specifically, "more hands on, in the classroom and variety" of experiences. When asked if this 
will make for a better teacher I got some interesting responses bordering on indignant, "Of course. 
You don't add a year expectirg to produce less quality!" "All the professions are doing it (adding a 
year for a professional degree). Why should teachers be any different?" But generally there was 
also the feeling that the "proof will be in the pudding"; when the first cohort is in the field the 
results will be known. In this connection two people witnessed to what they already saw as 
students who are at least "as Sophomores and Juniors a couple years ahead of the students in the 
regular program." One individual who is a part of preparing next year's methods course said that 
"the EETEP students are at a higher or different level than the students in the regular courses." 
One of the interviewees, a non-Teachers College professor, related that he had two EETEP 
students in one of his courses and, "they have a depth and maturity that sets them apart from the 
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other education majors I sec and I find I have to treat them differently. They are convicted, 
confident and have a pride in what they are doing." He went on to comment that he was impressed 
with their enthusiasm and excitement for the teaching profession. "One (of the EETEP students) 
knows that she is special; she is really proud of what she is doing... almost too proud. But we can 
deal with that later! It is so refreshing to see someone excited about teaching and wanting to do a 
good job." 

One person related the development of EETEP to "ongoing and natural growth in the 
Teachers College program." She feels that EETEP has been the logical step to take at this time and 
that things have been moving in EETEFs direction for several years - it has been "the logical 
consequence of Teachers College program development over the years." She also makes the point 
that the nature of EETEP is a result of "its character. It is small (numbers of students) and with its 
considerable and early hands on involvement between students and classrooms, the experiences are 
quite different from the regular program therefore the program is going to come off looking as 
different - because it is different" 

The effect of EETEP on the regular program was seen by the faculty who have been 
involved as "supportive", "feeding new ideas into the regular program", "an alternative". Every 
faculty member I interviewed (even the uninvolved) had a couple things about EETEP that they 
could see as innovative and probably something that should be done throughout the college. For 
one person I outlined what I understood was going on in the way of innovative things in EETEP: 
cohorts, taping, journals, variety of teaching settings, general education courses, early and 
substantive involvement in the classroom. "Those are all worthwhile projects; but how can we do 
them in the regular program - we have too many students; the time it would take is unthinkable. 
We have talked about a lot of those things ai d maybe we will find a way to do them." (Obviously 
this was from an "uninvolved.") 

One active EETEP perse n said that he was starting to see some of the "old guard" sitting up 
and saying that "if that (EETEP) is what 'they* want then we can do it too. So they have started to 
take superficial stabs at doing some of the EETEP practice. I se^ them (the regular elementary ed. 
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staff) doing some things that can only be called splaying at change/ For example EETEP is 
involving students in-depth at an early stage with classroom woric. The regular program is saying 
that they have that same early contact. But it is far less organized and purposeful; they go to the 
sites and ^alk about a bit That is not the cutting edge of change." 

I asked both of the "uninvolved" if they perceived EETEP as a program replacing the 
regular program or being swallowed up by the regular program or being a competing program. In 
this connection one person related the NUSTEP history (as if EETEP would be "another savior" of 
teacher education) but neither one expressed any sense of threat because of EETEP's existence. 

There were three faculty who have some sort of knowledge of LPS and could comment on 
how EETEP is effecting or might effect LPS. One person who has been involved in the selection 
of sites pointed out that the deliberate approach to selection of buildings and teachers has helped 
assure that the both the students and the classroom teacher will benefit from the teaching 
experience. "We chose the teachers somewhat on the basis of flexibility; willingness to consider 
different approaches. Such teachers arc generally going to benefit ftom student teachers in the 
classiGOOL It becomes an opportunity to 'experiment* and develop new ideas." Another 
interviewee feels the effect on LPS has been great: ''EETEP has involved more LPS people in the 
elementary education program; they are giving lots of additional time to the various activities of 
EETEP, principals, classroom teachers and the like are going through workshops and various 
meetings dealing with EETEP. The principals have been very involved - unlike the regular 
program. The buildings and staff were hand-picked; we were able to choose schools and 
personnel who were growth oriented All of this is unheard of in the regular program." 

"How has EETEP communicated itself to you and others?" There are two sides to any 
communication - the preacher and the congregation. There is an EETEP committee that should feel 
the communication is quite good; they are at the meetings; they receive the minutes; they talk over 
coffee, in the classroom, the hallways. The more involved the interviewee the better they felt about 
communication. I asked the closely involved how they felt EETEP was communicating with the 
rest of the department and college? More than one person mentioned the difficulty of 



communicating to the entire department and college because it is organized in several small 
groups...not one large bi-weekly meeting. "I am not sure there could be better communication/* 

As mentioned above, "Mary is the only contact we have had about EETEP and what she 
was able to tell us was most helpful; but that was a year or so after everything got started." ( "We" 
and "us" arc the regular elementarj' education faculty.) "I need to know what is going on and if I 
disagree, have the chance to say so. I don't hold grudges. I will get over it But if it 
(communication) is just an undercurrent that gets me the information I won't get over it." 

One person suggested that if there arc minutes of EETEP meetings or regular reports of 
activity - like a newsletter - that could be shared beyond the directing group it would improve 
communication throughout the college and department "But," the person continued, "no one has 
come up to me and asked about EETEP. If they want to know they should ask. Nobody is 
shutting anyone out Those who arc not involved have stayed out by choice. Communication is a 
two way street" "Egbert's involvement and leadership has been very strong; he has been open to 
any and all ideas concerning the program. The problems, as they have arisen, have been dealt 
with. He has kept everyone informed." Even the individual who indicated that "everything was a 
sccict" did say that he had, "been asked for input into areas of arts and sciences - what courses 
should be taken and I made some recommendations." 

The question on consultation received very simple replies. The closer I got to the central 
planning group the stronger Lhey felt about the sufficiency of consultation. In fact two of them 
underlined the way in which EETEP has attempted to share in the planning process through 
consultation, "No one is shut out; we solicit input from everyone." "The faculty have been asked 
for input and most have responded." The further away I got from the central planning group the 
more EETEP was described as a "one man, closed program." "But you have to say something if 
you want to contribute; and I guess I don't have anything to say. Nobody has ever said I couldn't 
say something." 

"What effect has the program had on you?" The general thrust of the response to this 
question was that it was a new, refreshing, exciting, challenging program that has brought life into 



their professional and personal existence. Three people iiidicated that EETEP was the son of 
prograin that "I can feel good about" ' I have grown through the involvement I have had with 
EETEP." "I feel strongly that faculty should be sharing in carrying out projects and the three < 
are doing just that We can talk and share - - this is always good," "Cooperative efforts are 
generally not rewarded - this one has been because when merit pay came up the fact I was invc 
in curriculum planning for EETEP was given merit pay increase," "Working with others is 
generally discouraged around here so everyone goes out after their own special programs. Wl 
you joumjy out on own you arc less likely to have new ideas, EETEP has been a source of 
inspiration and new ideas for me," "I want Teachers College to be on the cutting edge ot ;w 
better programs. EETEP is that sort of program." One answer to the question of personal eff< 
from a more recently involved faculty, seems to stand out in left field by itself: "So far EETEF 
had a vciy minor and indirect influence on me personally. EETEP is a spring board of the Dei 
ideas, not of the college." 

Another person made an interesting observation about how the cooperative effon going 
in EETEP among the staff might have a positive effect on the students: "There has been good 
collegiality; cooperation among faculty, cooperation between faculty, students and counselors; 
of this is good modeling for future teachers." 

Finally, the last question: "What is going to happen when the money runs out from 
OERI?" Along with the money question the importance of Dr, Egtvat came irt.o play. There is 
little feeling that perhaps more important than the money is what Dr. Egbert is going to be doin 

Rrst let's deal with the money. Three of the faculty are very uncertain about whether o 
not the program can continue another year without the OERI money. "The Dean doesn't have ; 
extra money. How will it be paid for?" They see EETEP as being really tied to the OERI func 
One person pointed to some similar programs in the 60s and 70s that were funded by the 
legislature until the funds ran out and then it was dropped. "Is EETEP like that? Without the 
bucks....we drop it?" "I do not see a strong commi'ment from the administration to see this 
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program funded If it is not funded beyond OERI; how is it going to operate? It can not run 
without that money." 

Two people felt that whatever the Dean wanted to do about EETEP would happen. "We 
are putting a hell of a lot of money into a small group of students to the expense of the greater 
program. But then change gets the bucks - the Dean will not support regular program." A former 
administrator was more blunt, "If the Dean wants it - it will be done. I have been in administration 
long enough to know that," One person didn't really see much support coming from the Chair or 
the Dean for EETEP, "The support has come in allowing the program the resources to be carried 
out They (the Dean and Chair) don't say or do much of anything else." 

The rest of the faculty simply ^o not see the OERI money as a problem. They see it as a 
problem in re-airangement of faculty assignment - much like the Dean and Chair view it But a far 
more important problem would arise if Dr. Egbert were not around. 

To varying degrees, in the minds of the faculty that I dealt with. Dr. Egbert's presence is 
the reason the program was proposed, developed, started and continues. Particularly as one goes 
out from the center of involvement toward those who are not involved at all with EETEP there is 
the notion that "the program is Bob Egbert" "We could probably get the current students through 
the program but without Bob it wouldn't go any further." "EETEP has the image of being one 
person's program." "Bob has a lot of respect in the college* He is one of a handful of people on 
this campus who have credibility and notoriety nationwide* It is going to be hard not to look at 
EETEP and Bob Egbert as one in the sane. He certainly does not intend that... but I don't think it 
can be prevented. His leadership and power to influence are the reality. If I had tried to do the 
same thing we would still be in the talking stages^.and I would probably be talking to myself!" 

Two people involved in EETEP from the beginnii. ^ recognized the importance of Dr. 
Egbert's presence to staning up th^ program however they have no sense of the program 
disappearing without Dr. Egbert "The longer we go the less EETEP will be dependent on any 
single or even group of people. By the time the first cohort graduates we (the originating 
individuals) will be unknowns." 
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1. How are the various interviewees involved in the 
EETEPy or how have they been involved in the past?: 
What has been their contribution to the program? 
(Follow-up: If heavily involved, why? If 
uninvolved or if only partially active, what would 
have been required to elicit involvement?) 

The involvement of those interviewed varied generally on either end of an involved and not 
involved continuum. The interviewee either was or was not currcndy involved in EETEP. One 
individual not now involved was involved only briefly at the startup of EETEP, another has been 
involved but because of schedule has not been as involved this past academic year. 

No qne complained about too much or too iitde involvement The closest to dissatisfaction 
came in the form of feeling a lack of time to do as much as she would have liked 

One faculty member is only recendy involved He is one of three to be asked to prepare the 
methods course for cohort one to be used second semester 88/89. Being asked and paid to 
function in that capacity is the reason for involvement in EETEP for that particular person. 

Each faculty member interviewed who has been actively involved in EETEP feels they have 
made or are making an important contribution to EETEP - curriculum development; teaching; 
advising were the most fiequendy mentioned forms of contribution. 

What about those who have not been involved? They chose not to be involved. There are 
reasons given but none of the reasons are actual barriers to involvement When asked for input the 
un-involved have done so. I do not see signs of absolute negativity toward EETEP; I do see signs 
of a "them and us"; a "new and old"; "insiders and outsiders" game being played. But that would 
seem to be the history of C&I at UNL; it is an attitude that will come forward with respect to a 
number of things not just EETEP when it concerns new approaches or anything resembling a 
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suggestion that something could be done differently. C&I is made of human beings doing natural 
human things in protecting self-interest r home turf. 

EETEP may be on the verge of seeing some gain in trust within C&L The manner in 
which EETEP has functioned - openly, with an expanding and inclusive ^proach to involvement 
of more and more individuals in the department; asking for input from everyone when appropriate; 
talking about EETEP, especially when asked to do so. With passage of time the program gains 
legitimacy and is judged by how and what it is doing rather than by who is doing it It is seen not 
as a criticism of current or past programs but an opportunity to see what can be done differently 
and maybe better. EETEP is not seen as competition but as a compliment to the larger program. 
There may always be a hard-core group who will refuse to have anything to do with EETEP - but I 
did not find that to be the case now. 

Fmally I would think that EETEP needs to keep doing what it has done to create the level of 
involvement it is currently enjoying. If communication lines are kept open eventually most 
everybody will answer the phone; respond to any and all direct inquiries; ask everj'one for input 
when it is possible; stay visible and vocal. 

And most important there has to be a way that students can keep a feeling of being 
participants in deciding the direction of the program as it effect them. As EETEP gets more history 
behind it there may be a tendency to set it in concrete. The experimental, flexible, evolving nature 
of EETEP has given the student a participatory spirit that is a very positive aspect of EETEP. 
Contrary to the rest of their college career, they have a sense of ownership in EETEP that should 
be played for all its worth. 
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2. How do the various interviewees perceive the 
EETEP? This question implies both content and 
affect That is, how do they describe the program 
and how do they feel about it? (Follow-up: If 
positive, why? If negative, why?) 

There is nothing set in concrete. Obviously EETEP can still, to a degree, be a variety of 
things to a variety of people. Certainly there is agreement that EETEP is sn effort to see if by 
doing some things differently the preparation of teachers for elementary education settings can be 
improved The perception of EETEP ranges from "old hat" to "innovative"; firom regular to 
irregular; from revolutionary to nonnal. EETEP has not backed itself into a comer and opted for 
one image. This has not been a bad move. The Chair hits it on the head when he indicates that 
EETEP has a flexibility that would not be bad to have around for years to come. EETEP's 
flexibility allows even the students to have a sense of continuing development and change; and 
more important a feeling that they can be contributors to that change and development The less 
institutionalized EETEP stays the clearer its purpose can be stated: the improvement of teacher 
education. 

It may be more an^ more difficult to prevent the fifth year aspect of EETEP from becoming 
the center piece of EETEP but right now the students and involved faculty can simply view EETEP 
as a program that has changed some of the requirements for students in teacher education and it so 
happens it is going to take longer than four years. The fifth year does not have to become the issue 
- as some might want to make it; the issue is quality of teacher preparation. When I was able to get 
the "uninvolved" off the five year issue they focused on the positive side of EETEP. Interestingly 
only the uninvolved talked about the fifth year, none, including students, mentioned the fifth year 
requirement until I mentioned it 

The other smoke screen concerning perceptions of EETEP comes in the form of "EETEP is 
Bob Egbert" Dr. Egbert was included in most student, faculty and administration descriptions of 
EETEP - either directly or indirectly. It may have been more subtle with some than others but the 
reality is that Dr. Egbert has been important Fortunately the name Egbert is not a bad piece of 
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luggage for a program to have to carry around. But the question easily arises - what if he 
disappears? The data indicates that Dr. Egbert has and continues to be important to EETEP but 
there is growing evidence that as time passes the pn gram gains its own credibility aside from its 
founder's. 

My conversatiop': with Dr. Egbert show an awareness on his part of the situation. He 
admittedly has taken advantage of his influence and he knows that EETEP has benefited from his 
protective cover and mothering guidance. I sense that while Egbert knows of the respect ("fear") 
that he commands, he has strong feelings that another individual(s) could take over tomorrow and 
EETEP would continue. Given a particular person or persons taking his place there may be a 
different philosophical approach to certain EETEP principles but the basic mission behind 
EETEP^s existence would continue: the search for excellence in the preparation of teachers for 
elementary school programs. 

I did interview one person who has a firm grasp of EETEP as it is now working and has a 
weU developed vision of where it can be going. The kicker is that she, like Egbert, is an "outsider" 
(the Dean's term). So, the issue may be whether an outsider without clout can carry the day. But 
with the passage of time - and it may already be now if the people I interviewed arc any indication - 
EETEP will rise above personality. 



3. How do the various interviewees view the EEIEP as 
affecting UNVs ^Wegular^^ elementary teacher 
education program? In what ways, if any, is the 
EETEP affecting Lincoln school programs? 
(Actually, potentially, and preferentially?) 



The effect of EETEP on UNL's program is yet to be seen. After two years the effect of the 
program is still mosdy on itself and the people involved in it However a couple people pointed to 
some things that EETEP is doing and toward which the regular program is moving: 

♦video taping 

•more intensive early classroom activity 
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•a cohort system 

Whether the moves were caused by HETEP's existence or whether EETEP has merely pushed 
ahead the inevitable changes is moot. What is clear from all faculty interviewed is that EETEP is 
causing discussion and the discussion can not help but effect the regular program. To what degree 
and in what direction and how fast those effects will occur is a difficult judgement to make. 

Those students and faculty who are working with LPS faculty see positive effects - both 
for the school system and for individual teachers. More involvement of LPS staff; more in-depth 
interchange between UNL faculty and LPS administration/faculty; more sharing between students 
and LPS classroom teachers; are all seen as positive moves - moves that are important to both 
Teachers College and the Lincoln Public School system, 

4. In what ways has the EETEP communicated with the 
''arious interviewees? Has communication been 
sufficient and timely? 

Administration, students and involved faculty that were interviewed felt that 
communication was very good* Meetings, minutes of meetings and "hallway" conversation were 
the chief avenues of communication. Open and organized are descriptives that v/ere used 
concerning the manner of communication from EETEP. For the non-involved faculty, 
communication was through hallway conversations, now and then reports at faculty metings and 
through students. The obvious difference between involved and uninvolved communication about 
EETEP is that they are "one step rt moved from the planning and reporting of planning," 

The students had positive feelings about communication and consultation (the next 
question). The difference was expressed by comparing what the rest of the university seemed to 
be trying to do: "They wind you up and put you down on a track." EETEP has communicated 
with the student through class/faculty relationships and through the advising process. 
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The good things being said about communication and consultation are obviously a result of 
the necessity for conversation due to the continued evolvement of EETER There is talk going on 
because the program is being developed, evaluated, taken apart and put back together again right 
before everyone's eyes. Even the student has to be involved. When the faculty point to the 
"experimental" nature of EETEP they are recognizing, in part, the value of the dynamics that 
include the necessity of above average communication levels among faculty, faculty/students, 
department and college. 

T jgp ^ laUdng to any who will listen. They have not forced themselves into anyone's 
ears. *'eople who want to know about EETEP do not have far to look for information. 

5. Do the interviewees feel as if they have been 
consulted appropriately and have been involved in 
program planning? 

Of the faculty involved in EETEP there was a feeling that program planning was a group 
operation As you move out from that core group there is more sense of being consulted by 
"them"; and as you move toward the "uninvolved* you have "Bob hasn't asked me for anything." 
That is an oversimplification - the point is that mutual-consultation is how I see EETEP running at 
the center, and I sense the faculty on the edge seeing the whole thing as being a one or two person 
operation with closely held cards. But, again, the latter is c!ic*r*ging. 

Two "consultations" were recalled by the "uninvolved": (1) Dr. Kluender's reporting on 
EETEP at their request; and (2) being asked for input on what EETEP students should be taking in 
the way of General Education courses. 

Concerning both communication and consultation I would agree with a couple interviewees 
who felt that every effort had been made to involve or share with all departmental and/or Teachers 
College people who would care to be involved or shared with. 
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6. What effect, if any, has the EETEP had on the 
interviewee? What effect should it have had? 

The report shows the strong, positive effect EETEP has had on all involved - students, 
faculty and administration. A sense of, and satisfaction in, something happening that could havw 
significant impact on the preparation of elementary school teachers - not just for UNL but on a 
broader, national level as well. The notion that EETEP is the "sort of experimental process" that 
ought to be done in a research institution came up more than once. 

Several faculty pointed to the opportunity to further their own individual research/specialty 
areas; but along with that was the notion that they are also doing things in teams - which, 
evidently, is not going on very much in their field In this connection there was mention that the 
work faculty do with EETEP is being given recognition in the fomi of merit pay by the college 
administration. 

One of the EETEP staff interviewed was a graduate student who served EETEP as a 
graduate assistant. The need for more hands in EETEP is clear and the graduate student provided 
one more body. But the effect of EETEP on the graduate suident is interesting in light of what 
some see as a function of EETEP. Somewhere in my conversations and/or reading (probably 
both) a proposal was discussed for creating an environment where individuals interested in 
learning more about how to teach teachers could come and be a part of that sort of learning 
experience. The graduate student did just that within the EETEP operation. In this student's case, 
through his involvement in EETEP, his dissertation and future direction in education were strongly 
influenced At least in this one case EETEP did function as a sort of lab that allowed a graduate 
student to carry out "research and practice" at a very meaningful level; meaningful to the graduate 
student, to the undergraduate students and to the university faculty. As long as EETEP is flexible 
in nature and open to change and experiment what better simation for graduate studies? 
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7. How do the Dean and department Chair view the 
likelihood for continuation of the EETEP after OERI 
funds for program development run out? Do they 
intend to fund the continued implementation of this 
expe nsive program ? 

Both the Dean and the Chair see EETEP continuing. OERI money has been important in 
setting the major sections of the program and getting EETEP going but its continuation is not 
dependent on those funds. 

The cost to Teachers College comes in assignment of faculty to its classes. Budgets are 
tight but on a priority basis EETEP is important and faculty wiQ be shifted around as needed to 
cover EETEP classes. More than once it was mentioned the real expense of EETEP is the cost of 
faculty due to the "intense" nature of EETEP. It is work that both challenges and drains the 
individual; work that demands greater student/faculty relationships. In summary, it is clear that 
both the Dean and Chair are strong advocates of EETEP; that EETEP is the sort of program that 
ought to be going on in Teachers College and that it will no doubt continue. 
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Cooperating Teacher and Principal Study for 

Extended Elementary Teacher Education Project (EETEP) 
by Leslie A, Thompson 

As a part of its evaluation of the Extended Elementary Teacher Education Project 
(EETEP), the University of Nebraska was interested in how cooperating teachers and 
principals in the Lincoln Public Schools (LPS) ''view the program, whet jer they feel 
something significant is being accomplished in teacher education, how successful they 
feel the cooperation between the university and the public schools has been and how 
the two institutions can work more effectively" in the future. 

Four administrators (the associate superintendent, a consultant and two principals) 
and eleven teachers were interviewed, some in person and others by phone. Their 
degree of involvement with EETEP ranged from nothing more ^'han being a teacher in 
one of the four buildings where EETEP students are assigned to being a member of 
the initial steering committee formed three years ago to set the goals and do the 
broad planning for EETEP. Specifically, three teachers have not been involved with 
the program, three teachers and one principal have worked with EETEP students for 
one semester one teacher was involved with the project for two semesters, and four 
teachers and one principal h-^ve been involved with the program for the three semesters 
that EETEP students have been working in classrooms. In addition, six of those inter- 
viewed have helped the university in planning EETEP: three administrators were on 
the initial "^brainstorming^/steering committee, one of those three continues in that 
capacity, and two teachers and an administrator worked on planning teams that helped 
structure specific courses that EETEP ^itudents would take at the university. 
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Cooperating Teacher and Principal Study for EETEP 

When asked to describe EETEP and how they feel about it, one administrator 
characterized the program as one with "low visibility," yet only one of the three people 
who had never been involved w?th l:ETEP students felt unable to answer the questions 
posed to her.* The majority of respondents— administrators as well as teachers— 
defined EETEP as a five-year teacher education program with an "early emphasis on 
classroom experience." While most of those interviewed are aware that the program 
includes a fifth-year internship, only two teachers commented how that may be a 
strength of EETEP: a semester of internship is "good for learning about discipline;" 
it's "when you learn to teach." Everyone surveyed, however, feels highly positive 
about the early field experiences, the most emphatic asserting. "It's about time (the 
university offer) a program where students begin as freshmen or sophomores" to gain 
classroom experience. Their reasons are two-fold: first, they feel that because of 
both the amount of time spent with children in classrooms and the varied experiences 
EETEP students have by working with different cooperating teachers as well as with 
different age levels of children, these students have a "broader knowledge base" and 
will therefore be better prepared to teach. Secondly, those interviewed feel that 
early and intense classroom involvement affords EETEP students a better understanding 
of all that teaching involves, and allows them to "clarify earlier in their college career 
whether or not they want to teach." One teacher contended, "How unfair for students 
to spend four years in college and to graduate, who either won't make it in teaching 
or who will hate it!" 

♦ This teacher was just completing her first year as a regular classroom teacher 
in an EETEP building, having previously taught in Chapter I and English*as-a-Second- 
Language programs in other buildings. UJhile she was aware the project existed, and 
sounded excited about becoming involved— to the extent of asking for the interviewer's 
phone number!*-she hesitated to respond to the interview questions. 
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Cooperating Teacher anrl Principal Study for EETEP 

Administrators tended to include in their description of EETEP the fact that 
it is a research-baseo program that includes "more bridging of theory and practice." 
Not only is there more classroom involvement, but also there Is "more Interpretation 
of that involvement," leading again to the speculation that EETEP students will be 
betU ' prepared to teach. 

The Lincoln Public Schools personnel interviewed feel that, because of the early 
and intense involvement of EETEP students In the classroom, something significant 
and positive Is being accomplished in teacher education. The levels of commitment, 
ability, and responsibility are felt to be much higher for EETEP students than for 
students in the regular teacher education program at the university. 

When discussing the level of commitment of EETEP students, one teacher related 
that the two students she worked with found additional time to spend in their cooper- 
ating classroom throughout the semester and continued "to visit" after the semester 
was over. The question, however, arises, does EETEP produce more committed students, 
or do only those students who are already highly committed to teaching remain in 
the program? When asked to consider the effects of EETEP on the university students, 
one administrator argued that it was difficult to compare EETEP students with those 
in the regular teacher education program. Since "EETEP students who started and 
stayed in the program were more committed" from the beginning, the effects of EETEP 
on the students themselves "can't be defined." On the other hand, a teacher maintained 
that because of the early exposure to children, classrooms, classroom management 
and discipline, and the understandings that are realized, EETEP students are "forced 
to be more committed" to teaching as a career. 

When addressing the ability levels of the EETEP students and the learnings that 
occurred in the field experiences, cooperating teachers mentioned a variety of "insights" 
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Cooperating Teacher and Principal Study for EETEP 



that the students "gained about teaching before becoming responsible for a classroom.** 
They "grew in their understanding of children," for instance, they became aware of 
children's home lives and how problems at home can affect learning. Some EETEP 
students were "surprised" to find that children "lost their interest easily" and had 
to learn about adjusting their lesson presentation when that began to happen. By 
being in the classroom, university students have learned about "the practical aspects 
of teaching" including "in-depth planning" and the logistics of "moving children and 
organizing supplies/ They have had to "grapple with problems normally not thought 
about until they are teaching," Teachers watched the EETEP students, as a result 
of this struggling, gain "self-confidence" and exhibit more "poise" th n students in 
the regular education program. 

EETEP is 50 designed that the university students, especially those in the Human 
Technologies in Teaching (HTT) course, are held responsible for communicating with 
their cooperating teachers to schedule planning and teaching times. In addition, they 
are responsible for a variety of teaching assignments. In most cases, cooperating 
teachers described their own role as one of a "guide," offering the students ideas 
and sharing materials and allowing the students to choose and plan from the suggestions 
made. The EETEP students were described as "reliable" and "conscientious'* in meeting 
these responsibilities.* 

As staff from Lincoln Public Schools were questioned, it became clear that EETEP 
contributed to significant benefits within the elementary schools themselves. When 



♦ One cooperating teacher shared the following anecdote that serves to demonstrate 
not only the higher skill levels EETEP students are felt to have, but also the impact 
the project may be having on students in the regular elementary education program. 
The teacher had been assigned both a "regular" student teacher and two EETEP students 
and found the student teacher became better motivated. "She became sharper. She 
wasn't about to let these (younger EETEP students) outshine her!" 
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Cooperating Teacher and Principal Study for EET^=,P 

asked how EETEP affected the elementary school children, two important res 
surfaced. Cooperating teachers and administrators alike feel that children 
not only by adjusting to different "teachers with different teaching styies,** bi 
from more exposure to and involvement with more positive adult rolo-models. 
teacher noted that the elementary students in his class "bounced ideas off the 
students that they might not be comfortable" discussing with him. In addition, 
EETEP students in the classroom was seen to ''improve the teacher/student 
allowing for more individual attention and tutoring. An administrator speculate 
as children in elementary classrooms become "more diverse through more mainstn 
any program will be enhanced by having additional resources that are both con 
and skilled." Only one teacher disagreed, saying that having EETEP students 
classroom time for students from the teacher. If I had been pressed for time b 
of slower-moving kids, I might have felt concerned.'' 

An equally noteworthy outcome of EETEP is the effect the program hi 
on the cooperating teachers themselves: eight of those interviewed spoke t 
subject. The EETEP students are seen as "positive people with fresh new idee 
"enthusiasm that rubs off on" and "challenges thb teachers" in the EETEP bu 
"Even the hermits began crawling out of their holes to show interest in the pri 
Classroom teachers were made aware of "doing a better job" and "getting in 
staying out of ruts." One teacher found he "had to be more organized." The coop 
teachers had to "verbalize their teaching techniques--why you do what you do."* 1 
such articulation, they had to "rethink programs and methods, improving them 
process," One principal and one teacher found EETEP students c?e "learning 
better questior.s, therefore teachers are required to answer better." They 
a higher level of sophistication in the "question/answer process." 
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Cooperating Teacher and Principal Study for EETEP 



While LPS teachers and administrators view many benefits of EETEP for everyone 
involved, they also recognize problems in the program. One administrator feels the 
project "has many loose ends and (lacks) consistency in teacher expectation," Teachers 
voiced frustration about what they feel ia an unclear "job description," Questions 
and statements from half the teachers interviewed reveal their "confusion:" "UJho 
is responsible for helping the students plan their lessons?" ^^ow much direction shoulo 
we give the students?" "What do I do when the students flounder?" "I felt like I 
was in limbo— I didn't know when to step in and when not to," "Do I give the students 
feedback or is evaluation the responsibility of the university advisors?" 

Communication is another area where problems have occurred, While it has been 
adequate, "there have been glitches," Concerns include questions about the respon- 
sibilities of cooperating teachers, meetings that were not planned well enough in advance 
or that conflicted with LPS commitments, and a lack of information about "what is 
coming— what our next step is." While those interviewed recognize that communication 
has improved since the program's onset, continued improvement in this area is necessary. 

The last concern to be mentioned was that of cost. As a "labor intensive program 
, . , can It be afforded by the university?" Both the ratio nf professors to EETEP 
students and the amount of time and energy given those students is "phenomenal," 
The only negative comment one teacher could make about EETEP was "disappointment 
and frustration" that the cost of the program would not allow it to continue. 

From the point of view of Lincoln Public Schools administrators, EETEP is a "good 
model of collaboration" and cooperation. From the outset^ the university "sought and 
respected public school input" in developing the program. The university has bent 
over backwards to include Lincoln Public Schools teachers and administrators in planning" 
student coursework. The university has also done "a good job of adjusting the program 
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as data was collected" including suggestions from teachers. As EETEP studpots entered 
the classroom, cooperating teachers found that the university advisors "worked hard 
to keep us informed" and "were very receptive to our ideas (even though sometimes 
we gave students opposite messages}." 

For this kind of cooperation to continue in the future, there are several variables 
to be considered. Public school officials question the university's commitment to th© 
program. Is the commitment they've witnessed by the faculty involved in the project 
(namely Or. Egbert) "universal among all Teachers College professors" or is there a 
"small enclave of persons with no channel to involve others?" If the latter is the 
case, one administrator would suggest the need for a broader base of support within 
Teachers College that would include contact with and an impact on all of its members. 

Cooperating teachers, like administrators, feel that the success of EETEP has 
rested in part with the specific university advisors involved; they were described 
as being "cooperative," "flexible," "receptive." and "easy to communicate with." Teachers 
generally felt "good (about being) involved with the university advisors," and they 
see a need to increase the amount of time spent with the university faculty. Teachers 
noted In a variety of ways that "we don't know what (the EETEP students) know" or 
are learning in each class: "They're terrible with bulletin boards!" and "EETEP students 
don't have the skills to make subject area decisions in the HTT course." As a result 
of the limited knowledge of both the public school teachers and the EETEP students, 
cooperating teachers feel that better communication about the rationale, objectives 
and specific learnings of EETEP courses would improve the effectiveness of the progra.-:). 
One cooperating teacher also suggested, "Maybe we, as teachers, need (to take more 
responsibility) for communicating." 
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Another consideration is elementary teacher commitment. As EETEP is labor 
intensive at the university level, it is also "labor intensive at the elementary school 
level" and ''can only work in classrooms with teachers who are willing to invest the 
time." lilhile some teachers feel, "If we're not here to help the new ones learn, what's 
our role?", that judgement is not universal among cooperating teachers. A principal 
also addressed the level of teacher commitment that he feels the public schools owe 
to EETEP. He expressed a concern about the initial commitment of teachers as well 
as wondered about whether or not teachers would loose interest in the program during 
semesters when EETEP students were not placed in their building. He also noted that 
those teachers who had been involved in sov\ capacity in EETEP program planning 
demonstrated a higher level of commitment than those who hadn't. Another principal 
suggested that to better facilitate collaboration, a staff member in each building 
should be assigned the role of acting as liaison between the elementary school and 
the university. 

Finally, cooperating teachers and administrators were asked to speculate about 
how EETEP might affect the regular university program for teacher education. "The 
regular (teacher) training program is no longer adequate (preparation) for teaching," 
and LPS personnel suggested a variety of improvements they would like to see occur. 
They recommend that all elementary teacher education students have more field ex- 
periences earlier, "giving them a cK nce to try out ideas and materials." In addition, 
they "would like to see the closeness of seminar and practicum" that they've observed 
in the early EETEP field experiences be adopted by regular teacher education courses. 
The Human Technologies in Teaching course has a strong research basis that they 
would recommend for other classes. The HTT course also "shows considerable thought 
about what should happen when and relates (what is learned) to the field experiences," 
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leading one administrator to advocate that "the university should take a look at other 
methods courses— and psychology and philosophy courses— and revise them" to include 
a better bridging between courses and a better relating of field experiences to what 
is being learned in the university classroom. An LPS administrator suggests there 
should be more general education requirements for all teacher education students. 
In addition, public school staff would like to see "more dialogue among all who teach 
elementarv education students— primarily within Teachers College, but throughout the 
university as well— so that there is a systemic relationship in what is taught." One 
teacher proposed EETEP should be the regular teacher education program: "if EETEP 
is good for fifteen or twenty (students), why isn't it good for everyone?" 

In conclusion, EETEP is viewed as a program that "sounds impressive" in what 
it is attempting to do. As a model, it is "thoughtful, analytical, innovative, research- 
based, collaborative and cooperative." As a result, EETEP students are seen as being 
"more thoughtful and analytical who have better skills earlier." "A format (for collabora- 
tion was developed) that was appropriate" for "sincere input" by the public schools, 
and the public schools and the university are viewed as "co-equals." While problems 
with communication and the expectancies of cooperating teachers have been areas 
of concern, cooperation between the two institutions can be improved by increasing 
the amount of time cooperating teachers spend with university faculty learning about 
the program. 
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TEACHING MATHEMATICS, NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Teaching Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences in the Elementary School 
is an integrated professional course for undergraduate students preparing to 
become elementary school teachers. The course is designed to integrate content 
and experiences of three separate three credit hour courses in the areas of 
mathematics, science and social studies (Curriculum and Instruction 307-Social 
Studict, 308-Mathematics and 315-Science). 

This nine to eleven credit hour course. Teaching Mathematics, Natural and 
Social Sciences in the Elementary School, places emphasis upon the ro:e, 
content, materials and trends of mathematics, science and social studies in 
childhood education. Consideration is given to selection and use of learning 
materials, teaching strategies, assessing learning outcomes and the 
development of lesson plans and units of instruction. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

I. The Child 

1. Perception of the Child and His/Her Development. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Describe characteristics of the child at various age levels five 
through twelve. 

b. Observe children and detect their physical development, 
characteristic behavior, special needs, and cognitive 
development. 

c. Plan mathematics, natural and social science learning activities 
that are compatible with the physical development, characteristic 
behavior, special needs and cognitive development of a given age 
group. 

2. Perception of Differences Among Children. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Suggest general ways in which students differ culturally from each 
other. 

b. Compare and contrast culturally different children with other 
children. 

c. When appropriate, prepare self to serve the needs of children 
that are culturally different from him/herself. 
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3. Perception of Exceptional Children. 
The student will be able to: 

a. List and describe major handicapping conditions and 
characteristics of gifted children. , 

b. Determine how needs of exceptional children are being served in a 
given elementary school. 

c. When appropriate, prepare self to serve the needs of an 
exceptional child. 

II. The Nature of Mathematics , the Natural and Social Sciences 

1. Perception of Elementary School Mathematics, the Natural and Social 
Sci6nc6S • 

The student will be able to: , ^ . , 

£ Write a defensible definition of mathematics, the natural and social 

sciences and explain why they are part of the elementary school 

curriculum. 

b. Through interview and other techniques, determine how others 
perceive elementary school mathematics, natural and social 
sciences in terms of definition and purpose for including them 
as a part of the elementary school curriculum. 

c. Display how personal anxiety toward mathematics, natural and 
social sciences has been reduced. 

2. Perception of the Elementary School Mathematics, the Natural an(J 
Social Sciences Programs. 

The student will be able to: 

a. List and describe issues and trends in elementary school 
mathematics, natural and social sciences. 

b. Compare and contrast traditional approaches of elementary school 
mathematics, natural and social sciences with newer approaches. 

c. Through interview and examination of materials, determine the 
scope and sequence (K-6) of mathematics, natural and social 
science programs in a given elementary school. 

III. Instructional Planning 

1. Perception of the Purpose of Instructional Planning. 
The student will be able to: 

a. In writing, identify and describe the parts of a unit. 

b. Describe the relationship between lesson plans, teaching units, 
and resource units. 

c. Display the ability to construct lesson plans and a teaching 
unit. ^ 

Z, Perception of Cooperative Teaching and Planning. 
The student will be able to: 

a. List advantages and disadvantages of cooperative planning. 

b. Evaluate self and others in cooperative planning. 

c. Display ability to cooperatively plan. 
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IV. Objectives of Mathematics . Natural and Social Sciences 

1. Perception of the Relationship Between Experiences, Facts, Concepts, 
and Generalizations or Principles. 

The student will be able to: 

a. In writing, define facts, concepts, and generalizations or 
principles. 

b. In writing, give examples of facts, concepts, and 
generalizations or principles. , *. 

c. Given concepts and generalizations or principles, apply them to 
his/her own experiences. 

2. Perception of Conceptual Development and Teaching Elementary School 
Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences. 

The student will be able to: . . 

a. Given a teaching unit topic, identify and list mathematics, 
natural and social sciences concepts and generalizations or 
principles appropriate for the unit. 

b. Identify instructional activities appropriate for conceptual 
development around given concepts and generalizations or 
principles. ^ ^ . . 

c. Implement activities and apply evaluation f^xnniques that relate 
to given concepts and generalizations or principles. ^ 

3. Perception of Skills. 

The student will be able to: 

a. In writing, define the term skill . 

b. List the major skills that are included in elementary school 
mathematics, natural and social science programs. 

c. Relate skills of mathematics, natural and social sciences to 
application in daily living. 

4. Perception of the Relationship of Skills of Instructional 
Activities. 

The student will be able to: r 

a. Explain how a child of a given age can make application of 
skills in the acquisition of knowledge. 

b. Given the need for the acquisition and development of a skin, 
select an appropriate instructional activity for a child of a 

given age. . , , , . 

c. Through conversation with a child, determine his/her feeling 

about a skill. 

5. Perception of Skill Acquisition, Development and Application as 
Related to Instruction Planning and. Teaching. 

The student will be aole to: . . r 

a. Given a teaching unit topic, identify skilH appropriate for a 

given group of students, 
b Develop and select instructional activities that enhance the 

acquisition, development and application of skills for a given 

group of students and/or individual student, 
c. Implement instructional activities that will enhance skill 

acquisition, development and application with a given group of 

students. 
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Perception of Attitudes and Values. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Define values. 

b. Identify values of others. 

c. Clarify his/her own values using value clarification techniques. 

Perception of Values and Teaching. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Given a teaching unit topic, identify attitudes and perceptions 
appropriate for a given group of students. 

b. Plan instructional activities that will help develop certain 
attitudes and appreciation of a'given group of students. 

c- Implement instructional activities that will head toward the 
development of certain attitudes and appreciations among a given 
group of students. 

Perception of Values in the Classroom and society. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Determine how practicing teachers provide for values education. 

b. Determine how values are expressed in society. 

c. Solve problems related to values education. 

V. Teaching Strategies and Instructicnal Materials 

1. Perception of Inquiry Teaching and Learning. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Define each step of the inquiry process. 

b. Oevelop an inquiry unit. 

c. Apply the inquiry process to his/her personal life. 

2. Perception of Teaching and Learning Methods. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Contrast the deductive and inductive teaching methods. 

b. Present two learning activities: one that employs the inductive 
method and, the other, the deductive method. 

c. Employ both inductive and/or deductive teaching methods with one 
or more elementary school children. 

3. Perception of Cooperative Teaching and Learning. 

a. Define each step in the cooperative learning process. 

b. Oe/elop a cooperative learning lesson. 

c. Teach a cooperative learning lesson. 

4. Perception of Instructional Materials. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Identify instructional materials that may assist elementary 
school students in the attainment of given objectives. 

b. Incorporate instructional materials in learning activities that 
lead to the attainment of objectives. 

c. Make available and utilize instructional materials with a given 
group of elementary school children. 
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5. Perception of Instructional Activities and Materials for Culturally 
Different and Exceptional Students. 

The student will be able to: 

a. Within a given group of students, determine if any are 
culturally different and/or exceptional. 

b. Select appropriate materials and develop appropriate 
instructional activities for culturally different and 
exceptional students within a given class. 

c. Implement appropriate materials and activities for culturally 
different and exceptional students within a given class. 

6. Perception of Instructional Activities and Materials in the School 
Environment. 

The student will be able to: 

a. Assess the utilization of activities and availability of 
materials in schools. 

b. Determine how students feel about activities and materials. 

c. Solve problems related to instructional activities and 
materials. 

VI . Evaluation 

1. Perception of Evaluation. • 
The student will be able to: 

a. Explain the purpose of evaluation as a part of the elementary 
school mathematics, natural and social sciences programs. 

b. Determine how given teachers evaluated their students. 

c. Solve professional problems related to evaluation. 

2. Perception of Evaluation Methods and Techniques as They Relate to 
Teaching Elementary School Mathematics, Natural and Socia", Sciences. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Identify techniques to evaluation that relate to teaching 
objectives for a given grou:j of elementary school students. 

b. Construct or select evaluation instruments to be used with 
elementary school student's. 

c. Utilize evaluation instruments witK elementary school students. 

3. Perception of Self and Evaluation by Others. 
The student will be able to: 

a. Describe why self evaluation is important. 

b. Evaluate fellow students and the instructor in a constructive 
manner. 

c. Have the instructor, fellow students, and a practicing teacher 
evaluate his/her work toward professional improvement and growth 
based on the data received. 
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COURSE CONTENT 

To help students attain the objectives of Teaching Mathematics, Natural 
and Social Sciences in the Elementary School; on campus lectures, discussions 
and other typical college classroom activities will be provided. Also, 
provisions will be made for students to apply and test ideas and practices 
presented on campus in elementary school classrooms with elementary school 
students. The following description represents course content designed to 
attain objectives presented in the preceding section. 
I. The Child 

Piaget's four stages in human intellectual development are reviewed 
with special attention paid to assimilation and accommodation. The 
factors which influence transition from one stage to another are also 
discussed along with implications for teaching and curriculum. 

Equity issues especially those involving minorities, gender and the 
handicapped are discussed. Organizational patterns involving 
Mainstreaming and Chapter I are presented. 

Through example, consideration will be given to how teachers can 
relate the school curriculum to learning experiences students are having 
in nonschool environments through interactions with others, memberships in 
youth groups and their participation in activities such as T.V. viewing, 
travel, etc. Consideration will be given to local, regional and national 
programs de?igned to meet unique needs of special populations of students. 
•As an example, the University of Cal ifornia— Berkley has developed a set 
of materials identified by the acronym SAVI/SELPH (Science Activities for 
Visually Impaired and Science Enrichment for Physically Handicapped). 
These materials are specifically adapted* to acconriodate the sense of 
feeling for the visually impaired. 
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II, Teaching Strategies and Instructional Materials ; 

Two general strategies, didactic (deductive), and hueristic 
(Inductive) are presented and related to the Learning Cycle. Some 
teaching strate«j1es Introduced and practiced Include the following: 

Inquiry as practiced by social scientists and as a decision-making 

strategy. 

Strategies that promote critical thinking skills. 

Questioning, feedback and Interpersonal regard behaviors that promote 

high expectation for achievement in all learners. 

Strategies that employ role play, case studies and group activity. 

Teachers must be prepared to utilize the latest technologies in 
teaching. This course will require students to make use of the computer 
and other technologies for support in the teaching role. Consideration 
will be given to computer software that is available such as the Bank 
Street College program entitled "Voyage of the MIMI," "Oregon -r.-ail," and 
the rudiments of LOGO and some classroom applications of this lang-jage. 
CtI.er instructional materials to be considered Include the basic textbook, 
maps and globes, games, manipulatives, science laboratory materials and 
equipment and the newspaper. 

III. Instructional Planning 

Consideration will be given to instructional planning which commences 
with a resource unit, which daily and weekly lesson plans are derived 
■ from and implemented in a specific classroom with a specific group of 
students. Working with one or more other classmates; a teaching unit will 
be developed and one or more other classmates; a teaching unit will be 
developed and Implemented in an elementary school classroom. 
Consideration will be given to various ways to plan for instruction some 
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techniques considered will include the Hunter Lesson Plan Model 
Learning, and the Active Mathematics Teaching Model, 

IV. Objectives 

A discussion of the difference between facts, concepts and 
generalizations and a consideration of how to prioritize facts, concepts 
and generalizations to be included in the elementary school curriculum 
will be provided. Objectives from various local, regional and national 
curriculums will be considered, 

V. The Nature of Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences 

A consideration of the K-6 social studies, mathematics, and science 
scope and sequences typically found in elementary school; an examination 
of the definition of social studies, mathematics and science as well as 
the reasons for why they are a part of the elementary school curriculum 
will be considered. Societal expectations of school mathematics programs, 
social studies programs and science programs will be discussed, 

VI. Evaluation 

A consideration of the types of evaluation instruments available, 
noninstrumental evaluations, formative and summative evaluations and 
techniques for reporting pupil progress to parents will be provided, 
VIL Teaching Special Topics 

Special topics or issues to be considered include the following: 

Teaching maps and global skills. 

Teaching controversial issues. 

Censorship and academic freedom. 

Legal and global education. 

The teacher as a professional, , 

Use of community resources. 

Use of laboratories including laboratory safety. 
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Manipulative aids such as Cuisinaire rods. 

Care and use of plants and animals in the classroom. 

GRADING/EXPECTATIONS/TESTING 
The instructors of this block of courses believe that success in 
teaching is based on knowledge of subject matter, knowledge of pedagogy 
and how children learn, as well as skill in applying this knowledge to 
the teaching act. Therefore, the grade earned will reflect performance 
in all of these areas. Knowledge of subject matter, learning, and 
pedagogy will be measured with tests and projects. Projects will include 
such things as demonstration of the ability to use the Logo computer 
language. Skill in teaching will be measured by an analysis of 
performance in peer teaching and/ or in in-school teaching. This 
evaluation will of necessity be somewhat subjective, but every attempt 
will be made to make it more objective through the use of videotapes and 
rating scales designed to measure teaching effectiveness. A significant 
amount of self-assessment will be initiated in the program. Students 
will be trained to assess their own teaching behaviors as well as those 
of others in their peer group. 

It can be assumed that students in this block of courses are 
receiving a more extensive and intensive practicum experience integrated 
with formal classroom education and informal feedback from the faculty. 
Thus, it is highly probable that their average grades will be 
significantly higher than that of students in the traditional program. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 
« 

Social Studies 

Textbook: Murray R. Nelson, Children and Social Studies , Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1987. 
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Selected readings from "Social Education," "Theory and Research 
Social Education," and "The Social Studies." 



Science 

Textbook: 6ega, Peter C, Science in Elementary Education, (Fifth Edition) 
John Wiley i Sons, inc. 

Additional Resources: The major siippleme^itary sources tor El. Ei 
315 are the sample science textbook series which are located in 
Science Resource Center in Room 213 Henzlik Hall. In addUion, 
there are numerous other resources for teaching science in this 
room including science curriculum guides, environmental and ener 
education resources materials, etc. 

The National Science Teachers Association publishes a journal 
specifically for elementary teachers. The title is Science & 
Children . Copies of this magazine plus many others in science 
education may be found in Room '13. 



Mathematics 



Resource Book for Teachers of Elementary School Mathematics, 
Fejfar, KTHTco pu¥., 1988. 

Preparing Elementary School Mathematics Tea_chers, Worth, Joan, ( 

NCTM, rata. 

"Multicultural Mathematics Posters and Activities," NCTM, 19d7. 

"What's Noteworthy? on Teaching," Mid-Continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory , Whisler, J. S., UO.), Fall, 1987. 

Teaching Mathematics In Grades K-8 , Post, T. R., Allyn & Baco.i, 
1988. 

The Arithmetic Teacher , NCTM, 34, 35, 36. 
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Appendix D. course outline for Language and Literature Olock 



Introduction: Psychollnguistictheo'^y 
1 . Languaqe and concept development 
A. Language acquisition 

1. Theories of language acquisition 

2. : Stages of language acquisition 

6 Functions of language Take a language sample using a 



1. Dialect 

2. Slang/jargon 

3. Inclusive/exclusive language 
D Language problems 

E. I nfl uences on language 

1. Environmental 

2. Reading to children 
a. Yalues 

D. Technique/response 



Content 



Praciicum tasks 



C. Registers for language 



wordless book as stimul jjs fror:. 2 
children of differing abilities. 



c. OL-TA 



Read a story to a group jsing the 
DL-TA format. 



EiTierglng literacy 



Oefi mtion ana research 



Visit a kindergarten classroom for i 
whole day to comr-are j.m. ana p v, 
groups. 



2. "Readiness skills" 



•a Concept formatior; 



^ 5 Stage? 

2) Activltiee to enhance concept formation 

-i-'iditory and /UMtl discrimination Plan .^nd teach les5or.$ ;2eai'»ng 

concept formation, auditory onu 

c. Speech- to- print match visual discrimination, and 

directionality fif assignment }i 

d. Directionality 

3. Assessment and evaluation 
4 Early writing 

a. Stages 

b. Invented spellings 
Language and literature 

1 . Books for i nfants and toddlers 

2. ASC, counting, and concept books 

3. Wordless books 

4. Mother Goos*^ 

H Ural language i n the classroom Conduct a "Shov and Tell " or 

similar act! vitu. 

1 Types of interaction 

2. Activities 
Listening 

A. Ler/5h cf listening Plan and te^ch z hst^ning .xtivi 

8. Types of listening 

C. Factors that i nfl uence listeni ng 

D. Role of the twchcr in creating a "listening emnronment" 



E. Activities 
ill. Picture books 

A. Af-tistlc stuies 
c. Artistic media 

C. Caldecott Award 

D. Visual literacy 
iV. Storytelling 

M. Values 

B. Characten sties of a good storyteller 

C. Telling t^:e story 

1 . How to select a story for telling 

2. How to prepare 

3. Setting for telling 

D. Visual aids/typas of stories 

E. Traditional literature 

1 . Types of traditional literature 



2. Comoarisons across cultures 



F. Parncipation stories 
y. Creative dramatics 

A. Values 

B. 3f Ills developed through creative drama 

C. Types of creative drama 
J . Dramatic play 



Prepare a story for telliriC ''jv-th h 
visual aid and tell it to an i?nti re 
class. 



Plan and teach 3 lef sons deoling 
3 different types of creatiw dr.^ma. 
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2. Creative movement 
3 Pantomlrne 
d smprovisstlon 
5. Choral reading 
Finger plays 

7. Puppetry and masks 

a. Values 

b. Types of puppets 

c. Puppet presentations 
D. Scripted dr^m^ 

1. Reader's Theatre 

2. Formal plays 
Poetry 

A. Hements of poetry 
S. Types of poetry 

C. Children's interest in poetry 

D. Children's poets 



Plan a direct a puppet activity , 
including puppet conitructlon 
presentation. 



Plan and teach 2 poetry lessons 
Involving writing and art. 



E. V'/riting poetry 



Worn Identification (All areas include detlmtion of terms, str-itej^ies ?o eTTei;tr' 
teachi ng, and discussion of hov okills relate to comprehension.; 



A. Sight words 
5. Picture clues 



Teach 3 grade level appropriate vc 
Identification lessons that include 
teacher-made mampulatives. 
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C. 3truc*ur.5i dfioiusic. 

D. Context clue^. 

E. Phonics 

F. Spelling 

Yfll. yocabularg development 

A. Str^teglee 

B. Greeting interest in worite 

C. Dictionary skills 
IX. Composition 

A. V/riti ng 3S a process 

1. Pre^aTiting 

2. Drafting 

3. Editing/re^/ision 



Prepare emJ teach one ? pelli nq garf:e/ 
activity. 

Administer a spelling test. 

Plan and teach a grade le^/el 
appropriate vocabulary lessen. 



I mplement a v/riti ng process • 
'vnih a small group for an exter.aea 
period of time. 

Collect 3 writing samples from an 
individual child (beginning, micole and 
of semester) and compare. 



B. Forms of writing 

C. Creating a v/riti ng "community" in the classroom 

D. Patterned language books 

E. Language experience 

F. Publishing in the classroom 

G. "Mechanics'* of writing 

1. Grammar and usage 

a. Types of grammar instruction 

b. Sentence .transformations 

2. Handwritinq 



Complete a publishing proje':t 
with a group. 



Usi ng writi ng from the process 
group, oiagnose ana teacn a skii; 



Oirecta handvnting lesson. 



3, Basic strokes or fn^nuecript 

u, Basic strokes of cursive Visit a 3rd grade classroom to 

observe an introductory c^jr^ive testori 

c. Evaluation 
Comprehension 

A- Le^^/els Plan and teach 3 lessons designed to 

'jevelop a specific area of comorenension 

B. Metacognition At least one should be based vn a chl'drer 

book. 

C. Factors that affect comprehension 

D. Questicnir;g strategies 

E. Strategies for developing areas of comprehension 

F. Critical reading 

G. Creative reading Pbn and teach 1 lesson that involves a 

creative follow up to a children's Dook. 

Contemporary realistic fiction 

A. Issues 

1 , Wcnstereotgpic literature 

a. Elderly 

b. Sexism 

0. ^nority literature 

d. Exceptional children 
1. Destn 

3, Censorship 

4. Montraditional families 

B. E^/aluatlon of literature 
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C. Critical thinldrwi 
0. Nev'twry Aw^rt 

X ! i Approaches to teachi ng readi ng 

A. Basal resder 

1. Components of basal program 

2. Evaluationof basal series 

3. Directed Reading Lesson (DRL) 

4. DR-TA 

5. Management 

B. Language experience 

C. individuaiizeit reading 
0. Whole language 

.^11 1. Content area reading 

A. Characteristicsof expository text 

B. Yoc-abulary strategies 

C. Comprehension strategies 

D. Study skins 
t. Outlining 

2. f-iotetaking 

3. Utilising parts of a textbook 
4 Use of graphic aids 

5. Locating Information 



Plan for and teach a basai reaoing 
group for 2 weeks. 



Take dictation from a rmall grcuc-; 
plan and teach -a vord Identlfieatler^ 
and a comprehension lesson from 
that dictation. 



Plan and teach 2 grade level 
appropriate study skills :ij:t1vities. 
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6. Report vnting 
E. information^] books for children 



J. Criteria for evaluation 



2. Use i n content area teachi ng 
r. historical fiction 

1. Values In usina historical fiction 



2. Use in soda) studies teachlna 



G. Biocraphu 
ajV. Assessnrient 

A. Standardized testing 



2. Score interpretation 

B. Informal Assessment 

1. Informal reading inventories 

2. Miscue analysis 

3. Cloze and modified cloze 

C. Grouping for instruction 
;<Y. Interest and attitude 

A. Assessment 

B. Creating a "reading environment" 

C. Sustained silent reading 

D. Book sharing 

Z. Read] no materials 



Administer 1 distnct-require' test 
(e.g, DRO.cum test. etc.). 

Select 1 0P.O; plan and teacn a 
creative lesson designed for 
mastery. 



Administer an iRI; 
Interpret results. 



Prepare and teach a 
modified cloze activity. 



Administer an Interest inMentor.j 
to 1 child and select a booi^ oa^ed 
on the results. 



Prepare and give a Book Talk. 
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F High intere$t literature 
1 Humorous literature 

2. Mysteries 

3. Science fiction ;>nd fantasy 

4. Children's choice asf^ard programs 

Cul minating activity: Plan and teach the entire Language Arts block of time for an enti re week Tin '/]]\ 
include management of all the children in the classroom during this time. The themed IcarmriQ center -.houlc; ie 
part of this management. 

Practicum 

Throijgh the practicum experience in the Language and Literature Block , it is 
expected that the EETEP student will continue to grow in these areas: 

1 ) recognizing the developmental levels of children 

2) using observational skills 

3) developing decision making ability 

The EETEP student will spend approximately 1 1/2 to 2 hours in an assigned 
classroom daily di^rlng the time that the language arts are taught. Specific tasks have 
been designed to correspond vlth Block course content and to involve the EETEP student 
in working with individual children, small groups, and whole class. These tasks are 
noted on the course outline. To serx^e as a framework for the tasks, the folloving 
experiences have been identified as essential to meaningful integration of theory into 
Pf*act1ce. 

1} work with groups of differing abilities 

2) placement of children in and work with groups that are based on factoro other 
than^hievement 

3'- use of a variety of instructional options in a classroom reading program 

^) demonstration and modeling of good listening skills, ef^'^ctive use of oral 
language, good handwriting, good spelling, and appropriate grammar and u^age 

5 ability to ask questions that are clearly stated and at an aopropnate ^evel of 
thought and inquiry 

6) evaltjation of educational materials for the following- 

a) quality (text ano/or illustration) 

b) student interest 

c) appropriateness (according to ability, maturity, etc.) 

d) evidence of stereotypes 

7) assistance with the eval uation of students 

3) provision of a sound instructional rationale for planned activities tnat reflecTs 
knowledge of current research and theory and assessment of students' needs 
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9) implementation or the writing process 

1 0) vre^tion of an accepting, relaxed environment In which chlldre are encouraged to 
c.peak, listen, write, and read 

1 1 ) use of literature as a base for actl^/ltles to develop oral language, to oti mulate 
vriting, to-promote reading for pleasure, to teach content area concepts, to develop 
readlnti ^klll, and to enhance critical and creative thinking 

1 2) fomiliarlty with professional resources for teachers, including books, journal 
review sources, selection ald^ . etc. 

1 3) provision of opportunity for children's response to literature 1 n a variety of ways 

14) development of a personal resource file. Including children's hooks, poetry, 
pictures, bulletin boards, storytelling, activities, materials, and the like 

15) daily and weekly planning of the total language arts 

i 6) familiarity \/ith scope and sequence of reading and language arts programs at the 
grade level of assignment. 

Some experiences may not je possible In every site school setting but are highly 
desirable in terms of the phllosphy and Intent of the Language and Literature Blockl 
These include: 

1 ) readi ng to the stude nts every day 

2) participation in a parent conference relating to reading/ language arts 

Z) participation In the classroom teacher's decisions regarding evaluation of 
students and assigning of grades 

4) observe re-adlng/language arts Instruction In a Chapter 1 and resource room 

5) attend an LPS staff development session 1 n the language arts area. 
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EETEP JOURNALS 



I was interested in the use of Journals by EETEP students. The 
students themselves, at times, wondered why they had to go through the 
process of joumal keeping. A couple students felt that it was a great deal of 
work; tedious and time consuming. I am not sure that even after two 
semesters of keeping journals they have a very strong sense of the potential 
use for the process. However one of the three students I talked with about the 
joumals offered: ''Sometimes I didn^t know what he (Egbert) wanted. He 
would say things like "more" and I got frustrated. But now what we do is 
write when we have something to write about and that makes more sense than 
putting down all that detail." 

"Joumaling" can mean any number of things from a very rigid and well 
defined process used in spiritual therapy to a form of now and then personal 
note keeping. 

I have spent the past two years observing clergy between the ages of 40 
and 55 in an effort to see what it is they have done and are doing to keep from 
total burnout in the ministry. The fact is that clergy in main-line 
denominations who have not left the full-time active ministry are in the 
minority. A vocation that has the reputation of being a life-long service, in 
fact, loses over 60% of its advocates by the time they hzve had 20 years in 
ministry. Of the thirteen active Episcopal clergy I interviewed, between the 
ages of 40 and 55, 1 1 had identifiable "joumaling processes" going on in their 
daily routines. Only three had the more formal, daily, set time, disciplined 
format. They could show me rows of book-type joumals that represented 
twenty years or more of practically un-interrupted "report keeping." Six of the 
eleven clergy, while less disciplined about the process, could give me, in 
various forms, the same kinds of joumals. The latter were not nearly as 
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faithful in their regularity of journal use (one had an 18 month gap). These six 
seemed to turn to their joumal keeping mainly when they needed an outlet 
because of isolation and stress feelings at a particular time or in a special 
situation. 

Finally there were two clergy who, when I asked if they kept joumals 
or diaries, said they did not. However during my time with them I saw them 
carrying out the joumal process in other fomis. One had a large book-like 
calendar that kept appointments and activities in order - and at the end of each 
day^s record he would write something "to remind me what I was saying or 
thinking about things." More often than not this day-end "reminder of 
activity" was several paragraphs in length. The other priest who denied 
keeping joumals had a practice of reporting his activities on a monthly basis to 
his vestry. To make that report he would several times during a week write 
down a summary of what was going on. At the end of the month he would 
digest those sheets of paper and come up with a summary report. He has kept 
those sheets of paper in boxes for the 13 years he has been making such 
reports; he also, of course, has each monthly summary report. 

The point is that joumaling is one thing that 1 1 of 13 still active clergy 
have in common. In a postcard survey of 200 randomly selected Episcopal 
Clergy under the age of 40, out of 1 12 returns, 22 indicated that they kept 
some form of joumal on either a regular or semi-regular basis. Another 1 5 
said that they have kept joumals in the past but no longer did; and 13 indicated 
that for a brief time during their ministry they kept a joumal. Joumal keeping 
is not a normal activity for clergy; but of the 40% who have survive in the 
ministry into their 40s and 50s - joumal keeping may be a trademark. That 
makes joumaling a possible tool to combat the forces of burnout. 




What about teachers? In the bamout literature three groups of people 
seem to run similar profiles - clergy, social/health care workers, and teachers. 
These three professions have a great deal in common. For example the 
following list of institutional and personal factors has been used to describe 
the main issues involved in clergy burnout. They have been "re-written*' here 
in a way that describes the situation faced by teachers: 

Professional isolation; 
Unmotivated students; 
Student load; 

Evaluation of performance; 
Professional and bureaucratic role conflicts; 
Input into institutional policy making; 
Lack of autonomy; 
Clerical work; 

Extra curricular assignments. 

Need to utilize skills; 

Unrealistic expectations; 

Need to achieve results- 
Teacher's, faced with the same professional and institutional factors as 
clergy, ought to be able to benefit from some of the same preventive 
interventions - i-e,, journals- What is it about a joumal that could possibly 
help a professional people worker - such as teachers and clergy? Simply, 
journals are like a peer who can listen in a non-critical fashion and help put our 
moment by moment frustrations/joys in perspective by recalling things we 
have said or dor . \ icumal will not conveniently forget either our 
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shortcomings or our long suits; it is totally accepting of who we are, where we 
have been and how we got from there to here. The joumal plus me becomes a 
team when I am isolated and alone; it is my sounding board; my whipping 
boy; my confidant. 

Of course there are joumals and there are journals. A journal's value 
depends a great deal on how it is used. Used in passive, now and then, only 
when needed, ways - they are tools for temporary relief. On the other hand if 
you know that the joumal is an important part of keeping professional sanity 
about you it will be capable of functioning as an intervention method for 
dealing with professional bumout. 

Finally, the literature is fairly clear about what professional preparation 
schools should be focusing on if they are trying to deal with bumout. Like the 
theolof ical school, teacher's college is focusing more and more on earlier on- 
site, hands-on, actively involved student teaching experiences. The five year 
program of RETEP will allow additional time that will involve more 
concentrated and varied "live" classroom experiences. Professional bumout 
begins the moment the student walks into a classroom and "for real" takes 
over. By the time a student leaves a "teaching" institution like a seminary or 
teacher's college s/he is already moved a distance down the burned- out path. 
Recognizing this, the training institution can take advantage of the situation by 
"forcing" the student to leam some skills that will be useful as they proceed in 
their professional careers. The joumals are such a skill and EETEP has 
exposed its student to their use. 

For this reason I am interested in at least three things conceming 
EETEP student joumals. Over a two semester period of time: 

1. Do the joumals show improvement in the student's ability to open and 
honestly express their feelings, describe their professional and personal 
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settings, make use of perspective and certain other attitudes that make 
jcumaling the valuable tool it can be? Are they learning how to keep a 
useful journal? (It may be not all together the student's fault if the 
journals are not useful - the EETCP staff may have intended the journals 
to be for teacher monitoring of progress not for student ongoing, self- 
evaluation.) 

2. Do the journals show the traditional signs of bumout? Are the issues 
that surround die bumout process for the professional people worker 
showing up in the student journals? 

3. Can we see indications of whether and how EETEP students have 

changed over a period of 18 months in their attitudes/relationships 
towaJd i^cers, classroom and coooperating teachers, students, parents, 
and commitment to a teaching career? 

I read, fairly superficially, nine journals. Each student had two sets of 
journals representing two semesters. The ability of each student to express 
themselves in writing varied at first but by the end of the second joumal 
keeping period they all had gotten into their own comfortable and identifiable 
style of expression. Each set of journals can be picked up and by comparing 
the first 3-4 pages with the last 3-4 pages the reader can see the differences in 
expression. For example in most cases you move from the view of an 
observer to one of a participant. At the start you have statements about they 
and them and she and him; first person opinion runs rampant; people are 
deF jribed like inanimate objects; great details about shapes, colors, sizes and 
the like are recorded. At the end you have nearly total expression of feelings, 
hurts, loses, joy, pride, love, hate, concem; you have inanimate objects (such 
as buildings) now taking on personal attributes! Without reading anything 
more than the first and last few pages of the journals you know something has 
happened to the writers. They have grown; they have matured to a level of 
personal and professional awareness that allows them to be comfortable with 
expressing their frustrations and doubts > well as hopes and joys. 
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The beginnings of bumout can be seen in each EETEP student's 
journal. Some show strong expressions of several bumout issues. I would 
gwess that the bumout level being expressed by at least two of the students 
would be that of a first year teacher. What is going to happen by the time this 
college Junior reaches the Fifth year of EETEP? All things being equal she 
may well find herself in the position of the 3rd or 4th year teacher looking 
around for another profession. But by allowing the bumout process to 
progress freely and naturally as much as possible while in the school setting 
that student could be given the skills with which bumout can be dealt. She 
can learn those coping and adjusting skills that give the professional the tools 
by which they can deal with the reality of bumout This is a great 
opportunity. What is going on now? A senior goes out and teaches, for all 
practical purposes, for the first time a total of 12-15 weeks. What level of 
awareness are they at concerning bumout? I would guess (and it might make 
a good study for someone to measure the differences between EETEP students 
at various stages with the senior, student-teacher. A couple instmments come 
to mind.) I am going to guess that the level of bumout awareness and 
expression would be equal with the end of the first semester of joumal taking 
that the EETEP students did and the conclusion of student teaching by the 
seniors. And I would further guess that the regular teacher's college product 
will feel at the e? 1 of one year of actual teaching about the same way an 
EEIEP student wiU feel at the end of their senior year. The beauty, of course, 
is that EETEP continues to have contact with that student as they deal with 
bumout issues and hopefully teaching the skills that will cope with those 
issues on a day to day basis. 

I took three journals that I could compare dates of entry (or at least 
approximate similar timing ■ this was not easy, by the way!) and pulled out 10 
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dates (I know that I did not have entire journals; that some portions of each 
journal had been removed.) and evaluated each dated entry on the basis of 
whether or not one or more of the burnout issues (listed above) was raised. 
The results are interesting. The entries are numbered from 1 through 10 and 
represent a time spread of about 18 months with 10 representing the most 
recent entry and 1 representing the earliest entry. 
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Another person could do the same evaluation aiid come up with some 
other evaluation however the point would be that anyone making an evaluation 
would find at the beginning there was next to nothing in the way of bumout 
related issues raised and toward the end c^.very issue of bumout is on the table. 
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If ihese three students are typical - and they probably are, more or less - 
of the rest of the EETEP students then the issues ' -t are normally not being 
faced until after graduation and during the first year of teaching are now, at the 
junior class level, out in the open. But we still have two years to lay out 
strategy for the counter attack on bumout and we can do it in the experimental 
environment of the EETEP classroom. We may well have, as the literature 
suggests, with a five year program a stronger degree of bumout with the 
graduating student but we will also have a student who is far better prepared to 
cope with that bumout. As it is now the teacher recognizing the issues of 
bumout for the first time during the first year of teaming has little, if any, 
coping mechanism on hand to fight the inevitable process. What an 
opportunity! 

Finally, the whole EETEP process, the success of which is well 
represented in the pages of the student journals, has given this researcher into 
professional bumout and its "cure", quite a boost. The journals are clear 
indicators of professional "people worker" growth m general and within the 
teaching profession specifically. In the joumals I find indications that EETEP 
smdents have changed over a period of 18 months in their 
attitudes/relationships toward peers, classroom and cooperating teachers, 
students, parents, and commitment to a teaching career? 

The most obvious change that EETEP students seem to have made in 
the time span of these joumals is the move from the position of "observer, un- 
involved critic" to a position of participant with the ability to give and take 
constmctive, creative criticism/evaluation. There were two striking attitude 
changes, probably not unrelated, that impressed me. 1. As the year went on 
the cooperating teachers seemed to get a lot smarter. By the end of these 
joumals, for the most part, .ve have respect and understanding sometimes 
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verging on "awe" at how and what these teachers are able to do. That does 
not mean to say that the students are 100% in agreement with methods and 
styles that they are observing in the cooperating teachers rather they are 
recognizing different ways of doing things than their own. And most 
important they have learned to "allow" and value the cooperating teacher's 
classroom style and methods. Obviously with such an attitude the present and 
future ability of the student to work with peers is greatly enhanced. "I can 
leam from just about anybody something of value" one student indicated in 
her interview - a student who was fairly critical of the cooperating classroom 
situation at the beginning of her journal. 

2. The second at*' Tide that comes across as the journals develop is 
growing respect for UNL faculty. The face to face interviews with EETEP 
students demonstrated a high amount of respect, admiration and appreciation 
for the faculty that they were involved with in EETEP. The journals do focus 
on Dr. Egbert; but the change in the student/professor relationship seen 
concerning Dr. Egbert is probably typical of others - i.e. Cahoon and 
Kluender. There are signs of fear of Dr. Egbert - he is "demanding, difficult, 
hard to understand, not organized, too organized"; the gamut of sophomore- 
like, "me student, you enemy" attitude about instructors. By the end of the 
journals - like the cooperating classroom situation - most of the students 
recognize EETEP as a team; a team that includes Dr. Egbert as not j^st an 
authority figure but as a team player. There is a peer relationship going on 
with the UNL faculty and EETEP students - a peer relationship that clearly 
comes out over the journal keeping time frame. It seems to me what EETEP 
has developed is a level of relationship between students, cooperating teachers 
and instructors that is less adversarial and more "cooperating" than can be 
found in most classroom:.. * Generally, not until graduate college and seminar 
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settings, where small groups of "equals" sit down togetiier to teach and learn, 
is such quality time developed- 

Relationship between students is another growth area documented in 
the journals. One particular set of journals shows very well the beginning 
development of a professional/colleague relationship between two EETEP 
students. This is different than the coUegiality nearly club-like situation that is 
fostered by the EETEP setting. What we have going on with these two 
students by the end of the journals is professional peer support; and it does not 
just happen all at once. Each student begins to acknowledge the talents of the 
other and to recognize and value those gifts. This relationship is not unlike the 
one the students have developed with the cooperating teachers - respect, 
appreciation and a sense of being a team. 

Finally attitude changes toward students and parents/family settings. I 
could not find a single journal writer that did not have at least 40 or 50 close 
grade school friends. Knowing how to accept individuals into your life and 
then to let go is critical to the people worker's sanity. Other than actually 
experiencing it, I do not know how you learn it. What comes through the 
journals very clearly is the movement from the students as "them" to Sue, 
Brace, Billy, Mary with individual personalities, backgrounds, who have 
different needs and abilities. Too, early in the journals there is almost a critical 
attitude toward either the school, the neighborhood or the parents. If the 
school, the neighborhood or the parents would get their act together than these 
kids wouldn't have so many problems. After a semester in the classroom the 
student teacher recognizes the need to accept circumstances and work fiom 
there. Even at the end of the journals there are questions about family settings 
and community situations bat they are now a part of picture that includes the 
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student teacher doing what s/he can to change those things yet recognizing the 
limitations a teacher has in making those changes* 



A year ago I was asked by a seminary to prepare a brief outline of 
suggestions I would make to a curriculum committee on what might be done 
to confront the issue of burnout in the three year seminary program. Off tiie 
top of my head but based on the research I had completed up until then I came 
up with some suggestions that can easily be couched in "teacher 
education/classroom" terms: 



• Put into rhc classroom and into fieldwork assignments experiences that allow 
students to *>nalyze their ability to adjust to change of any kind but especially to 
rapid change. 

• Give the teacher the tools (and the settings in which they can be used and 
experimented with) to do self evaluations - i.e. journals, video-taping, peer 
contact, professional counseling. 

• Do not have "unreal" fieldworic assignments. Make certain the student teacher 
is functioning at a sclool site with people in an intensive and extensive way. 
Drinking coffee, babysitting, sitting in on in faculty meetings, are not the only 
kinds of involvement a future teacher needs. 

• Over a period of time the student-teacher should have at least three different 
field work assignments. And those assignments should be different in as many 
was as possible. 

• Help the student get a hold of how much tolerance s/he has for dealing with 
"thJngs the way they are" and how much need they as individuals have for 
"changing everything immediately." 

• Take stress education out of the "academic" and put into the real, daily, 
experience of classroom teaching. How am I dealing with stress and how might 
I do it better? 

I see EETEP being able to do each of the above for the future teacher. 
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An Analysis of Policies Effecting 
the Development of New Programs 
at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Teachers College 

Marijane E. England 



The success of any organization is dependent upon the 
initiation and implementation of programs that will lead it into 
the future. The literature on policy implementation provides a 
conceptual understanding of what choices need to be considered 
in order to bring about or implement substantive changes that 
can, indeed, lead to a productive future. The tTtajor question in 
this study is, to a degree, the reverse of how to implement a 
policy decision. A new program for the preparation of 
elementary education teachers that differed significantly from 
the current program was formulated at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln Teachers College and implemented on an 
experimental basis. Were there policies at different 
administrative levels at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
(UNL) for which a desired outcome would be the initiation of 
this type of innovative program? To answer this question an 
analysis was made of the development of the program, of the 
policies that existed at the time, and of the relationship 
between the goals of the policies and the program. Based on the 
analysis, recommendations are also made on how to make future 
policy choices that will foster the innovation and changes 
needed to position UNL Teachers College for the futurj. 
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The Program 

In spring of 1985, a proposal was approved by the 
Undergraduate Te'icher Education Council of the Teachers College 
at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln for the development of an 
alternative to its present program for the preparation of 
elementary teachers. Development of the proposal was initiated 
because the investigators believed that there was a general need 
for reform of teacher education. This belief was based on the 
increased amount of research information generated in the 
previous fifteen years and the interest that had been aroused by 
such reports as A Call for Change in Teacher Education by the 
National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education in 1985 • 

A proposal was later submitted and approved for funding by 
the OERI - Teacher Education and Development -Demonstration 
(TEDD) under a request for proposals on using research knowledge 
to improve teacher education. The program was to consist of 
three parts: 1) a program for the preparation of elementary 
teachers; 2) a graduate program to prepare teacher educators; 
and 3) a related program of research. 

The teacher education portion of the program, the Extended 
Elementary Teacher Education Program (EETEP) , is a five year 
preservice elementary teacher program. Students enter the EETEP 
during the first semester of their sophomore year and continue 
through one post graduate year. Elements that distinguish it 
from the regular elementary teachers education program at UNL 
incTude: 1) more extensive early field experiences that are 
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supervised and integrated with didactic course work/ 2) an 
increased focus on general liberal education and a non-education 
major or two minors; 3) a bridging course between early field 
experiences and educational psychology and later methods 
courses; 4) methods blocks with accompanying field experiences; 
and 5) a fifth year internship. This program, based on the 
research knowledge base on teaching, represents a break from 
UNL' s traditional program and is designed to position Teachers 
College for the future. 

The program for preparing teacher educators builds on the 
existing course work in the graduate program. In addition to 
the regular program, graduate students serve as members of the 
planning team cind participate in teaching and supervising field 
experiences of undergraduate students in the EETEP. 

Faci-'lty members and graduate students have individual ard 
team programs of research related to the EETE'\ There has also 
been collaborative research and curriculum development with 
cooperating teachers and principals at the site schools. 

Although the EETEP is only one of three parts of the entire 
project, the major focus to date has been on the EETEP, in part, 
because the grant funding was for the teacher education portion 
of the project and, in part, because the EETEP is the foundation 
upon which the other two components must build. For the sake of 
simplicity, references to EETEP in this report will mean the 
entire project and not just the teacher education portion. 
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The Policy Literature 

New programs like EETEP do not "just happen." Programs 
and activities can usually be identified as outcomes of 
implementing policy. Literature exists that helps elucidate the 
process of implementing policy (McLaughlin, 1987; Boyd, 1987; 
etc.) When a policy decision is made, implementation strategies 
can be designed to maximize the degree to which desired outcomes 
occur. 

Policies can be made by decisionmakers at any level of an 
institution. Making che desired outcomes occur at the level at 
which the policy must be programmatically implemented may be 
more difficult. McLaughlin, 1987, states that successful policy 
implementation is dependent on two broad factors ~ zhe capacity 
of the unit responsible for the outcome and individual will. 
The capacity of a unit can be increased to a level necessary for 
the unit to implement a given policy. Influencing the will of 
either a unit or an individual is far more complex. 

McLaughlin states that successful implementation usually 
requires a combination of pressure and support to influence 
individual will. Pressure is required to focus attention on the 
desired change. Support is imperative because success or 
failure of a policy depends on how individuals interpret and 
respond to it. According to McLaughlin, implementation 
ultimately becomes the responsibility of the smallest unit. In 
a university classroom or research program the smallest unit is 
most commonly an individual faculty member. McLaughlin states. 
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"Organizations don't innovate or implement change, individuals 
do," Individuals must be provided with the proper balance of 
pressure and support for change to occur. 

Clune, 1987, points out that another factor critical in 
policy decisions is often the choice of the institutional level 
at which implementation decisions are made. This theory of 
institutional choice requires that policymakers look at the 
comparative advantage of making a decisions at different levels 
of the institution. The ability to achieve policy goals is 
constrained by the characteristics of the institution making 
programmatic decisions. Clune is in general agreement with 
McLaughlin when he states t' - order for substantive policy 

goals to be achieved, the institution charged with making 
decisions must be in agreement with the policies goals - what 
McLaughlin terms as will - and must have the capacity to achieve 
these goals. 

According to McDonnell and Elmore, 1987, policies work when 
the resources of the institution - money, rule/ and authority- 
are used to influence the actions of units and individuals. The 
authors provide a framework for understanding the basic 
mechanisms, or policy instruments, that exist that enable the 
policymaker to translate substantive policy goals into actions. 
McDonnell and Elmore define four categories of policy 
instruments. Mandates are rules and regulations intended to 
ensure compliance and govern the action of units or individuals. 
Inducements transfer money m return for certain actions or 
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activities. Capacity building is the transfer of money for the 
development of human, material or intellectual resources. 
System changing is the transfer of authority in an attempt to 
alter the delivery system of goods and services and the 
incentives determining the nature and effect of the services. 
McDonnell and Elmore also discuss situations in which policy 
makers would be likely to choose each of these mechanisms as 
well as how each category of instruments works and what the 
likely outcome of the choice of instruments would be. 

The literature on policy implementation was used to 
understand if there were policies regarding program development 
at different administrative levels at UNL that would have EETEP 
as a likely outcome. 

Methodology for Collecting Information 

In order to determine what policies were in place that 
governed or effected the implementation of new programs at UNL 
at the time EETEP was developed^ two sources of information were 
examined. 

The first source reviewed was the official UNL policy 
manuals and documentation. The role and mission statements of 
UNL and Teachers College were reviewed. These statements 
articulate the underlying philosophy of the institution rather 
than any prescription for how these ideologies can be realized. 
These were reviewed to determine if EETEP was consistent with 
the basic mission of the institution. 

Bylaws were examined to determine if any specific 
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coimnittees or governance bodies '*ere charged with assisting with 
or overseeing the initiation of new programs. Specific rules 
and regulations were looked for that might effect program 
initiation . 

The second source of information was a series of interviews 
with the project leader and key officials having decisionmaking 
authority over the development of new programs. Administrators 
interviewed were the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, the 
Dean of Teachers College, and the Chair of the Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction. An interview was also conducted 
with the Associate Superintendent of Lincoln Public Schools. 

Each of the interviews conducted with UNL staff was based 
on a structured set of questions. Interviews conducted with the 
project leader and UNL administrators consisted of sets of 
questions on 5 topics. The inquiries of the first three sets 
were intended to determine what the individual interviewed 
perceived to be the implicit or explicit policies at the 
institutional, college or departmental level that influence new 
program development. The fourth set was an exploration of what 
the individuals' thoughts were about the appropriate level for 
making decisions about new programs. The last set focused on 
how the individual being interviewed thought faculty members 
could be encouraged to think innovatively about their 
discipline. 

The interview with the Associate Superintendent of Lincoln 
Public Schools explored the official and unofficial policies or 
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attitude of the school system for working with UNL. Questions 
were asked about how, from the schools' perspective, EETEP 
differed from the traditional program. The Associate 
Superintendent was also asked some general questions concerning 
the level at which programmatic decisions should be made in 
organizations. Question about how to encourage development of 
programs were posed in two different ways. One was to ask 
questions about the influence the schools could have in 
fostering the development of new programs at UNL and the second 
was to ask an outsider's opinion about ""ow UNL could internally 
foster this type of development. 
Findings 

Policies at UNL 

The role and mission statements of UNL and Teachers College 
are generalized statements of institutional philosophy. The 
statements contained points that are particularly relevant to 
addressing the question of whether cr not EETEP fits 
conceptually into the mission of the institution. 

Both statements emphasize that the educational programs of < 
the institution must be responsive to our ever changing society 
and must provide the student with a sound knowledge base that 
will prepare him/her for the challenges of the future. The UNL 
statement points out that research has a "close association with 
the undergraduate curriculum" and is a "vital part in the 
graduate program." The Teachers College statement states that 
the college has " a responsibility for research aimed at the 
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improvement of practice." The philosophy underlying EETEP 
closely matches the above statements from the mission 
statements. EETEP was conceived as a program that could better 
prepare teachers by build on the research base of knowledge on 
teaching. The program was to design to combine an undergraduate 
teacher education program, a graduate teacher educator program 
and interrelated research. 

A review of policy documents identified three official 
bodies established in the Bylaws of the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln that are given the authority to effect new pre ram 
development. The Academic Planning Committee is given the 
charge to formulate and recommend goals in the areas of 
education, research, and extension and to recommend procedures 
where new and existing programs can be studied and evaluated. 
It is also charged with assessing resources available to meet 
goals and identifying resources needed but not available. The 
Bylaws also establish the Teaching Council and the Research 
Council. According to the Bylaws, the former was formed to 
encourage and support efforts for the improvement of instruction 
and learning; the latter was formed to encourage the development 
of research throughout UNL and to seek funding for research 
projects. The campus wide Curriculum Committee reviews and 
approves proposals for course additions, changes, and deletions 
that are forwarded from the College Curriculum Committees. 

The consensus of the UNL staff interviewed was that there 
are no identifiable institutioi^* v;ide policies on development of 
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projects similar to EETEP. Even though the official bodies 
described above are explicitly defined in terms of their 
intended effect on program development, they were viewed as 
having little or no influence. Approval by the Curriculum 
Committee was seen as a necessary bureaucratic formality for 
final course approval, however, courses can be developed and 
taught on an informal basis for quite some time before formal 
course approval must be sought. The general impression from the 
interviews was that there are so few institutional policies that 
they are not much of a hindrance in the development of new 
programs but they are no help either. 

There are several committees at the College level that 
effect program development, but the relationship between the 
committees and program development is not as explicitly defined 
as those at the institutional level. In the interviews, three 
committees were mentioned as having an effect on program 
development. The Undergraduate Teacher Education Council (UTEC) 
was formed to encourage coordination of teacher education. The 
College Curriculum Comiuittee reviews new course proposals after 
the course is fully established and then passes those 
recommendations on to the University wide committee • A third 
committee, the College Resource Allocation Committee is a 
faculty committee that reviews all requests for permanent 
funding by the departments and formulates recommendations to the 
Dean. 

The impression of the administrators interviewed was that 
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Teachers College has an overall atmosphere that encourages 
change. All three administrators cited the process employed by 
the Resource Allocation Committee as one that requires the 
departments to think about their unit as a whole and how each 
position or request for dollars fits into a plan for the future. 
The administration's i;,witude toward innovation on the part of 
individual faculty members seems to be one of allowing them to 
work on new ideas by not building administrative roadblocks. 

Influence on program development at the Departmental level 
appeared to be minimal. The Department can give approval and 
support to a proposal. However, the department does not have 
any formal means to stop a proposal. In the case of EETEP/ the 
department did not give formal support to the program at the 
beginning. Project developers sensed that there \ias no base of 
support at the departmental level for EETEP. So rather than 
risk a negative endorsement of the project, the developers went 
straight to UTEC, a College level committee. Since the 
department has no formal means to stop a proposal, support at 
the college. level enabled-the program to be developed. 

The project leader presented a different viewpoint than the 
administrators about what policies influenced the development of 
EETEP. At the time that EETEP was being developed, the college 
had a support position designated to assist faculty members in 
preparing proposals and seeking funding. The project leader 
cited the assistance given by this position as key for two 
reasons. First, the most obvious one, it provided the support 
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necessary to complete the mechanics of the task and to move the 
proposal through the bureaucracy. Second, and more important 
from a policy standpoint, the existence of the position was an 
explicit statement by the administration to the faculty of the 
importance of proposal development. While external funding was 
not essential to EETEP's existence, it did influence the nature 
of the program by providing funding for some key planning 
activities and stimulated increased attention to program 
evaluation . 

The project leader also indicated that the support provided 
by UTEC was as another factor that assisted in the development 
of the proposal. It provided a forum for discussion of ideas 
and cooperation among faculty. It also provided a formally 
recognized College committee to support an idea as opposed to an 
informal group of faculty. 

Policies at Lincoln Public Schools 

The relationship between UNL Teachv^rs College and the 
Lincoln Public Schools (LPS) is positive and mutually 
supportive. A formal contract exists that affirmt^ the desire to 
work together in programs of mutual benefit. The agreement 
between the Board of Education and the Lincoln Education 
Association has a formal discussion of the arrangements for 
student teachers. 

The LPS Superintendent's Executive Committee and the 
Teachers College Dean's Chair Council meet four to five times a 
year to discuss what has been happening and what elements need 
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to be looked at. The Associate Superintendent said that if 
substantive changes in teacher education or the relationship 
with the schools is considered, UNL always requests a LPS 
representative on any committees considering the changes. She 
said that the formal and informal relationship between LPS and 
the University are so positive that LPS will be generally 
supportive of any new program UNL wants to introduce. 

EETEP is viewed positively and has the support of LPS 
administration. The working relationship with LPS is not 
radically differen^: from that with the traditional program. 
There are a smaller number of students who spend a greater 
amount of time in the classroom and as a result have developed a 
stronger relationship with the cooperating teacher. The 
students are also more closely supervised by UNL faculty. 
Teachers and building administrators have been included in 
planning and curriculum development. This is viewed as a 
benefit for staff development by the schools. 
Discussion 

Lack of funding is probably the major drawback for new 
program development. If the program does not require funds in 
addition to those currently allocated then it will not attract 
University wide scrutiny. If it needs University funds, because 
of the zero-sum nature of budgeting, a detailed evaluation of 
the program in comparison to competing University priorities is 
required. If funds required are either College funds or from 
outside funding sources then, in general, the program will not 
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undergo campus review. 

Because EETKP is a project that has both the elements of 
improvement of instruction and disciplinary research, it could 
have been considered for funds from either the Research or 
Teaching Council. Funds were not sought from either of these 
groups. The general view of those interviewed was that no one 
was quite sure what funds were available or how they would be 
obtained for a project like EETEP. 

Any request for College or departmental funds must be 
considered at that level. Some discretionary funds exist at the 
College level. There are very few discretionary dollars at the 
Departmental level. At present the College does have an 
identified pool of money set aside to assist in new program 
development. This did not exist when the EETEP was being 
developed. The proposal for EETEP was approved by the UTEC, a 
College committee/ however. College financial support for the 
initiation of the program was limited to the assistance provided 
for proposal development and submission. Even though the 
college and department both strongly support the ongoing 
project/ financial support is currently limited to one graduate 
assistantship and the teaching loads of the faculty in the 
project. Curriculum development, planning time, and committee 
work associated with EETEP have been done in additio** to regular 
loads or have been paid for by OERI-TEDD funding. 

All of those interviewed felt that programmatic decisions 
could and should be made at different levels depending on the 
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scope of the 'impact of the decision. The majority of the 
decisions about. the development of EETEP seem to have been made 
by either those working directly on the project or at the 
college level* 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The UNL mission statement states that the quality of the 
institutions programs and degrees is based on the attributes and 
judgement of the faculty. The theme of the responses was that 
innovation and change come from the faculty themselves. A 
faculty member sees questions that have emerged in a field or 
understands the direction knowledge and research are moving in a 
discipline and then takes steps to develop a research agenda to 
answer the questions or advance knowledge beyond where it is 
now. EETEP and other innovative projects happen because someone 
champions a new idea and moves it forward. Several of those 
interviewed felt that if policies don't inhibit or stop 
innovation it will happen because of the will of those 
champions • Perhaps in a University this can happen. 
Universities are a unique collection of thinkers whose goal is 
to seek new knowledge and advancements in their disciplines • 
However, if innovation and advancement of new knowledge is the 
desired outcome, perhaps it should not be lef:- to chance. 

The results of this analysis showed that virtually no 
policies exist at any of UNL' s administrative levels that 
explicitly encourage the initiation of innovative research in 
teacher education. The College actively encourages departments 
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to plan for the future through the process employed by the 
Resource Allocation Comiuittee. However/ the same encouragement 
is not applied to individual faculty members for planning their 
research agendas. 

Rather than taking the position of actively encouraging 
specific types of research/ the College policy has been to 
allow or facilitate researchers to pursue ideas by not 
preventing them. EETEP came about because some highly motivated 
individuals wanted to respond to the call to re-examine teacher 
education and develop a program in teacher education based on 
the present knowledge base. Policies were such that development 
of the program was allowed to o'ccur. 

Actions in the College are consii>tent with the policy of 
eliminating barriers to program development. Placing primary 
decisionmaking authority for new program support at the College 
level is consistent with the concept of institutional choice as 
explained by Clune/ 1987. Clune stated that the choice of the 
administrative entity that makes decisions is critical to 
successful policy implementation. The decisionmaking 
institution must be supportive of the basic goals of the policy. 
In Teachers College/ if a new proposal threatens the existing 
programs within a department/ the department could block further 
development. By moving the decisonmaking from the department to 
the College/ the policy of laissez-faire is assured. When EETEP 
was in the proposal state it did not seek support from the 
department. UTEC/ at the College level/ supported the proposal. 
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This was sufficient support to allow the development of EETEP. 

Policy instruments appropriate for bringing about differenf- 
desired outcomes are described in McDonnell and Elmore, 1987. 
Again, the College's choices of policy instrumei^^s, as they fit 
into the four categories defined by McDonnell and Elmore, are 
consistent with the policy of allowing individuals to pursue 
ideas. 

Mandates almost never work for trying to influence the will 
and attitudes of individuals. They are notably lacking in the 
College. Mandated control, like that applied by the Curriculum 
Committee, while still existing, can be avoided. New courses 
can be developed, taught and evaluated without formal approval. 
Therefore, the mandated control is ineffective in stopping 
program development. 

Inducements are provided for pursuing new program 
development. When EETEP was in the proposal stage, a support 
position was in place that could assist faculty members in 
developing proposals. That position has since been eliminated, 
however, a special fund has been established by the College to 
provide one time seed money for development of new proposals. 
According to the administrators interviewed, even chough not 
specifically included in guidelines for awarding merit pay, the 
more innovative thinkers seem to receive consistently higher 
increases. One problem with the inducements in the College is 
that, while they can assist the motivated individual in 
advancing a proposal, they provide limited ancouragement for 
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those not actively seeking assistance. Individuals not already 
highly motivated or knowledgeable of the system will find 
limited support. 

The role of the College Resource Allocation Committee is to 
promote capacity-building within the departments for the future. 
Departments are required to provide explanations of how all 
requests for funds fit into a plan for the future. Resources 
are allocated in order to provide the departments with the 
capacity to fulfill those goals. 

The range of policy instruments used by the College - 
mandates, inducements, and capacity-building - are consistent 
with the policy of allowing program development by not 
inhibiting it and providing support for individuals who come 
forward to champion an idea. 

McLaughlin was cited earlier in this paper as stating that 
change is made by individuals not by organizations. This view 
of change in an academic discipline appears to be held by the 
administrators interviewed at UNL. McLaughlin also stated that 
successful policy implementation of policy required a 
combination of pressure and support - pressure to provide focus 
on an issue or desired behavior and support to enable the 
individual to succeed in the desired endeavors. At UNL, 
support, both direct and indirect (by lack of barriers), is 
provided for faculty trying to advance an idea. However, 
pressure or focus on what direction the research or program 
development in Teachers College should take is not clear. If 
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the desire is to position the College for the future and to 
influence the direction that future might take, perhaps full 
reliance should not be placed on the chance that motivated 
individuals will come forward with the right ideas. Perhaps the 
College should provide that focus. 

Two comments from separate interviews seem to summarize 
what must take place for the College to control the future 
direction of research in Teacher Education. In the interview 
with the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, he was asked how 
he felt policymakers could best get individuals to pursue the 
policymakers' visions. His response was that policymakers need 
to paint a picture for faculty members of what their goals and 
visions for the institution are. Then, policymakers should 
describe exactly what they hoped the faculty member's role could 
be in attaining that vision and how deeply the faculty member's 
support was appreciated and needed. The project leader was 
asked how the administration could foster innovative thinking in 
the area of teacher education. He responded that, if the Vice 
Chancellor (or the Dean) were to come to the faculty and tell 
them that his goal for the College was for it to be on the 
forefront in research in teacher education within the next five 
years and then to proceed to tell what role faculty might play 
and how he could lend support to their endeavors, it would 
provide a starting point for the faculty to begin working 
together in programmatic research to move the knowledge base on 
teacher education forward. 
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Based on the analysis of the development of EETEP, it is 
the reconunendation that if the College wants to encourage the 
program development and to foster programmatic research in 
teacher education, it needs to take a more direct approach in 
providing pressure or focus on the issue and in providing more 
explicit support for faculty members to develop research 
proposals. By assuming a more active role in fostering 
development of a research and program development agenda in 
teacher education. Teachers College could help shape its future 
and also effect teacher education nationally. 
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